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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


To succeed Hon. William E. Chandler 
in the United States Senate, the New Hampshire 
Legislature on January 10th elected Hon. Henry | 
Fk. Burnham of Manchester. His portrait is | 
given on the front cover page. 

Judge Burnham, who comes of one of our old | 
New England families, was born in Dunbarton 
in 1844. He is a Dartmouth “honor” man, a | 
prominent member of the bar, and has taken an | 
active interest in the educational and charitable | 
institutions of Manchester. At present he is | 
a representative from that city to the state 
legislature, Judge Burnham’s senatorial term 
begins March 4th, and will end in 1907. 

Rhode Island “' received,’’ as it were, on | 
New Year’s day, when the three-million-dollar 
marble capitol at Providence was opened for 
state business for the first time, Governor 
Gregory’s message being read before the legisla- 
ture and a few invited guests. A picture of 
this splendid building—which has been under 
construction since October, 1896—was printed on 
The Companion’s cover August 3, 1899. 


In story-books such things frequently 
happen, but that does not lessen the honor due 
the ten schoolboys in Wilton, Maine, who began 
their holiday vacation by an attack with saws 
and axes on a poor widow’s wood-pile. They 
stuck to the job until it was done, too, and adult 
readers who can recall the emotions with which 
a real live boy confronts a wood-saw will be | 
likely to feel that the generous deed was one of | 
the most wonderful in an age of wonders. 
| 
| 

That Santa Claus lays under tribute a/ 
wide stretch of territory is shown by the experi- 
ence of the Brattleboro man who at Christmas | 
received a barrel of peanuts from New Jersey, a | 
barrel of sweet potatoes from North Carolina, | 
a box of oranges from Jamaica and a brace | 
of partridges from Florida. What a cheering 
thought it is that even at this moment the jolly 
saint, active in spite of his years, is. scurrying 
over the earth for the presents that children and 
their less-deserving elders will receive eleven 
months hence! And what a characteristic trait 
of his, too, that he seldom fails to provide things 
good to eat! 


| 

The Yale medical student who volun- 
teered to care for a case of smallpox in Derby, 
Connecticut, was a resourceful man, as well as a 
brave one. Foreseeing that nobody would want 
to come near him, he bought a megaphone and 
used it to order supplies. His yells could be 
heard all over town, they say. Druggists who 
had to take down prescriptions from megaphone 
dictation had a complicated task, sometimes ; 
but no one made any serious errors, and prob- 
ably every one was glad of the invention which 
not .only served a sick man, but lightened the 
gloom of a grim situation. 


The United States Senate paid an 
unusual tribute to the memory of a good woman 
when, on motion of Senator Hoar, it solemnly 
adjourned its session of December 2ist. No 
names were mentioned, but it was well under- 
stood that the action was taken because of the | 
death, that morning, of Mrs. William P. Frye, 
wife of the President of the Senate. Mrs. Frye 
was born in Rockland in 1832, and was married | 
in 1853. Mr. Frye was then a young and not | 
too prosperous attorney in her own town;, but | 
after his career began she was still his companion 
and his helpmate, a woman of large mind and 
generous heart, who could interest herself in | 
public concerns without ceasing to be a devoted 
wife and mother. 
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The eighteenth century was ushered in, 
in Boston, by trumpet blasts sounded from Beacon 
Hill. The ancient ceremony was revived for the 
welcoming of the twentieth century by four 
trumpeters, a choir of singers and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, the “grand old man”’ who, although 
quite too large for any one city to monopolize, | 
holds the Boston of the past and present in 
peculiar esteem. Standing on the balcony of the 
State-house, Doctor Hale repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer and selections from the Psalms; old 
hymns were sung, and the trumpeters trumpeted 
gloriously as the strokes of midnight sounded 
from the tower of King’s Chapel. And a great 
multitude saw and heard, and all hearts were 
uplifted by the ceremony—so like, yet in its 
surroundings so unlike, that which took place in 
little Boston town two hundred years ago. 

Ifthe French-Canadians of New England | 
respond to the efforts now being put forth by | 
certain eloquent gentlemen who hail from Canada, | 


there will be tenements to let next spring in the | but a piece of white-oak splint. Twisted round 
| and round over this, the case was drawn and the | 


mill towns, and the northern part of the Province 
of Quebec will be suddenly overrun with a 
ready-made population. The movement to call 
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| block sat a woman, adorned with white apron 


railroad that enters the Lake St. John region of 
Quebec, but it is supposed to be favored by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and other Canadian politicians 
of his race; hence the guarantee of financial 
assistance from the provincial government, 
besides the promise of new land at a nominal 
price. One enthusiastic orator who recently 
ranged from Biddeford to Fall River has 
estimated that three-fourths of the French- 
Canadians in this region will flock over the 
northern border within the next few months. 
It may be so, but we fancy that no one needs to 
lose sleep over the prospect that the New England 
cotton-mills will have to stop. These adopted 
children of ours are keenly alive to the kaleido- 
scopic charms of a dollar bill, and one of their 
priests in New Bedford has already struck out 
a suggestion that seems likely to give the new 
project a setback. “On a farm in Quebec,” he 
said, “a man can make a living; but here he 
makes a living and has some money besides.”’ 
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IN THE HOP-FIELDS. 


America may lay claim, at least so says the 
San Francisco Chronicle, to the biggest hop- 
field in the world. It is in California, at Pleas- 
anton, in Alameda County. It comprises three 
hundred and sixty-eight acres, with more than 
four hundred and forty-five thousand vines under 
one wire. 


Allalong the Sacramento, Russian and Feather 
Rivers are immense hop-yards, and in the season 
from fifteen to thirty t ousand men, women and 
children are engaged in hop-picking. As the 
picking must all be done by d, and within 
the short season when the s are at their best, 
which is only about four weeks, it is an impor- 
tant matter to get together this army of people 
that must be mustered in haste for the harvest. 
The mild climate that prevails where hops = se 
at their best, and the pleasant inland jleys 
where the hop-fields are situated, combine to 
make the picking a delight, for the work itself 
an aaa arduous nor tiring, and the pay is 
air. 

There are two drawbacks to the pleasure, 
however. The worker who is proud of the 
whiteness of his hands should stay away from 
the hop-picking, for the resin from the blossoms 

ins the hands a dark color. The stain may 
be removed by rubbi 
crushed leaves of the: 

The pF ny ape es a 
poisoning. Ss is simply a sort of pri 
or rash, sometimes produced upon the face and 
arms by their contact with the nettle-like fuzz 
on the stalks of the hop-vine. It does not affect 
all pickers. 
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SAD CASE. 


“T’ll tell you,” said Mr. Ketchum, sorrowfully, 
to the partner of his joys and griefs, ‘‘it’s an 
awful thing to be disappointed in a man as I’ve 
been in Silas Grew to-day—an awful thing !’’ 


““What’s Silas Grew done?” asked Mrs. 
Ketchum, wearily, between two struggles with 
the hatchet and a stick of wood. ‘‘He’s as 
a neighbor as I’d want to have. Came in here 
yesterday whilst you were gone fishing, and split 
me oo kindlings for a fire.’’ 

*s all very well,” said Mr. Ketchum, 
loftily, from his seat at a safe. distance from 
the hon ing-block, “but a good neighbor isn’t 
always ere is toa man. Here he’s been 
lending me his eveni 
years, and what do I to-night ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Ketchum 
~ wed mer trees es her: wood-basket and fai 

lance indignant. spouse. 

5 find,’”’.said Mr. Ketchum, with: fine 
“that Silas Grew has 
scription for the last three months, 

aper was not sent him, ma’am ! 

seriously this we 1 .said that for a 
business man to allow a thing to happen 
showed a painful laxness somewhere. I spoke 
pdt as: mortification and the inconvenience. I 
sal aie? 

But the shed door closed behind Mrs. Ketel 


| anarmful of wood and a basket of kindlings, 


her husband found himself without an audience. 
_ “This world is full of negligence and corrup- 
i he sadly murmured. “! wonder if H y 
Willard kept his yesterday’s paper. I think I’ 
step over and see.” 
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SAUSAGE - MAKING. 


Mrs. Clayton, writing of “White and Black 
Under the Old Régime,” says that the hog-killing 
times were among those most enjoyed by the 
children. 

In those days we had no railroads, and 
pn geen the country was carried 
on by 


exportation in Kentucky and Tennessee was not 
cured in those states and sent off, as now, but 
the porkers were driven in great herds into other 
states and sold on their feet, and thus the farmers 
bought their meat and cured it themselves for 
the plantations. 

Hog-killing for home use was a big time, 
especially to the negroes, who enjoyed the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


WANTE Young men to learn telegraphy. Cata- 
« logue Free. W. Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. 
Powder Point School, puxsvury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for yictres and circular. 
. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 
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Di g hton Furnace 


Tf your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 

ite to us for a 
DIGHTON. Every 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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Hard-featured, thin and miserly— 
And wonders why no boarders stay 
Beneath her roof more than a day. 
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Clasp to the Corset 
same as to the Stocking. 


NO PINS! 
NO BUTTONS! 


Never Tear, Never Rip, 
Fasten Tight, Never Slip. 








A Great Improvement. 
TRY THEM. 


Sold by the 
Leading Stores, 


Or Sample Pair, by mail, 25 Cents. 
| THE CLARK MFG. CO., Makers, 657 Washington St., Boston. 


ALWAYS USE 














**HOOTON’S COCOA” 
Pure—Wholesome. 

We would be pleased to send you our 
ladies’ memorandum book. A neat iittie 
production. Send us stamp, alsoname 
of your grocer. 

HOOTON COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Newark, N.J. 











Across the street resides Miss Sears— 
A buxom maid of thirty years— 

Who has her tables filled each day, 
And e’en must turn a few away. 


Just watch these two to market go, 
You'll find Miss Sears will buy H-O— 
She thinks the best is none too good, 
Especially when buying food. 


Buys ** cheaper” oatmeal—saves a cent, 
That’s why she can no boarders keep— 
You can’t buy “best” and get it “‘cheap.” 


There are two things 

which never go together— 

A good article and a cheap price. 

H-O (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal) 
is pre-eminently the best oatfood 

on the market. It costs 

@ penny or two more than inferior im- 
itations because it is worth it. 











‘OLIATH was 


lacks flavor. 





back-bones and spareribs hugely. I can, in 
imagination, see them now, with their thick 
greasy lips and laughing eyes. 

Everything was conducted in primitive style. 
There were no sausage-stuffers and cutters like 
those of to-day, but one large room was filled 
with blocks sawed from forest trees, and at each 


| 
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and head-kerchief, chopping with a hatchet the 


sausage-meat. 

The frying-pan was in demand as the seasoning 
went on, to ascertain when the meat was palata- 
ble. Then the stuffing began, with no machine 


meat pushed in and pulled down with the fingers. 
Thus sausages were made on the old Southern 
plantations. 











ever try it >? 





David hit him with a stone. 

said that such a thing had never 
entered his head before! 
surprised when we tell you that low-priced 
coffee isn’t really low-priced. 
And it takes a lot more of it 
to produce satisfactory strength. One cent 
a cup is all the cost of Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Coffee by actual test. 
that is the finest coffee grown! Did you 


much surprised when 


He 
So you may be 


It wholly 


And 





In 1-Ib. and 2-Ib. Tin Cans 
(air-tight). 

Other high grades in richly 
colored parchment bags (mois- 
ture-proof). 
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<"TILDA JANE 
‘go An Orpha 
it Search of a 





In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Four. 


custom - house officials and some 





Then he said aloud: “Don’t you suppose 
they’ll be worrying about you, sissy?” 

“No, sir,” she said, meekly. “They’ll 
be more mad than worried.” 

“You haven’t lost that paper with the 
address, have you?” said Jack, cunningly. 

“No, sir,” and she put her hand to her 
breast. 

“Let me see if I can read it.” 

He got up and walked toward her. 


| Do you like dogs?” and she abruptly addressed 
| the assistant inspector. 

“No!” he said, brusquely. 

“What do you like?” she went on, wistfully. 
“Cats, birds, children—do you like girls, sir— 
nice girls, with blue eyes and curly hair?” 

The assistant inspector was a remarkably 
fine blond specimen of a man, and as he was 
popular among the young women of the 
neighborhood, ’Tilda Jane’s artless question 

produced a burst of laughter from his 
companions and a furious flaming of 
Color in his own face. 








[cast evening, when some of the 


of the guests of the hotel were 
sitting tipped back in chairs in the 
smoking-room, the assistant inspector 
said to the inspector, who had just 
come in: “I couldn’t make anything of 
your deaf and dumb kid, Jack.” 

“What deaf and dumb kid?” asked 
Jack, seating himself. 

“That young one with the bundle.” 

“She ain’t deaf and dumb. Her 
tongue’s hung as limber as yours.” 

“Well, I swan!” said the assistant 
inspector, blankly, and as he spoke he 
brought his chair down on its four legs, 
and gazed about the room with an 
expression of such utter helplessness 
that the other men broke into a roar of 
laughter. 

“Don’t cry, Blakeman!” said Jack, 
soothingly. “It’s only once in a coon’s 
age you’re fooled.” 

“Do you suppose the sly - boots has 
gone to bed ?” asked Blakeman. “Uncle 
Sam hasn’t got any spare cash to waste 
on such as she. Just open the door, . 
Rufus, and see if you see any of the 
girls about.” 

A dining-room girl good-naturedly 
consented to go in search of ’Tilda 
Jane, and upon entering her room, 
found her on her knees looking down 
thoughtfully at the railway - tracks. 
Stepping forward and gently touching 
her shoulder, the girl pointed down- 
stairs. 

Tilda Jane nodded, smiled, and taking 
her hand, went out into the hall and 
down the staircases with her. 

’Tilda Jane stared at the ring of men 
sitting in the smoking-room. When she 
caught sight of her friend of the morn- 
ing she smiled and bobbed her head at 
him; then, letting her dog slip from her 
arm to the floor, she stood in silence, 
waiting to be questioned. 








Her question had gone home, and she 
proceeded: “Suppose you had a nice gir! 
and some one wanted to take her away, 
and frighten her, and tie jinglin’ things 
to her and make her run, and you'd 
ketch her up and run off to the woods— 
would that be awful wicked? And 
would you have to repent?” 

The assistant inspector preserved a 
discreet and resentful silence, but two 
or three of his companions murmured, 
**Not much he wouldn’t!’’ 

“Now that’s what troubles me,” 
’Tilda Jane continued. “The rest is 
bad, but is that bad? I guess I’ll have 
to ask some minister, and gen’)’men all, 
I guess you’d better let me go on to 
Ciscasset. You've got a nice place here 
and plenty o’ things to eat, an’ I think 
you’re very fair, but I feel like movin’ 
on,” and pausing, she anxiously scanned 
the row of faces about her. 

“Run away to bed now,” said Jack. 
“We'll tell you to-morrow what you’re 
to do;” and as ’Tilda Jane picked up 
her pet and disappeared, he sauntered 
across the room, took up a telegraph 
form and addressed this message to the 
creamery shark’s father: 

Hobart Dillson, Ciscasset. Girl, age 
about twelve. Dark hair, eyes. Run 
away from place unknown. Going to 
your address. Held as immigrant with- 
out means. Refuses to give name. Can 
you supply any information? Answer 
paid for. 

So it happened that when ’Tilda Jane 
was coming out of the dining-room the 
next morning, Jack stopped her. “I’ve 
had a telegram from your friend in 
Ciscasset,’’ he said. 

“And what does he say?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“I'll read it,’ and he drew a paper 
from his pocket. 

Never saw or heard of girl. Don’t want 








She had no doubt that this was some 
special tribunal called together to delib- 
erate upon her case. She was not 
afraid of these men; they had kindly faces. | mother! I’ve cried and cried at nights ’bout 

“What made you pretend you were deaf and | her. Other girls has mothers that loves ’em 
dumb?” said the inspector, at last. |and strokes their hair, and nobody ever done 

She opened her mouth once or twice, tried | that to me! They just thinks I’m ugly. O 
to speak, failed, and at last articulated with | sir, O sir, won’t you telegraph my mother?’ 
difficulty and with an air of genuine surprise: | Blakeman had gone too far. The sentiment 
“Why, ain’t I deef and dumb? I ain’t spoke | of the meeting was against him, and a low 
ever since he made me think so till now,” and | murmur warned him to retract what he had 
she nodded toward the assistant inspector. said. 

“T made you think so!”’ ejaculated Blake-| “I don’t mean your mother!” he said, sulkily. 
man, irritably. “T mean your guardians.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” she said, dreamily, and lingering| “The ladyboards?” asked ’Tilda Jane, 
over her syllables as if she found a new pleas- | eagerly. 
ure in the exercise of speech. “You had so| He did not know what “ladyboards’”’ meant, 
much to say, and the other people had so much but his silence seemed to give assent to her 
to say, that the room seemed chock-full of question, and losing the bright flush that had 
words. They was flyin’ round ever so thick, | come to her face, she relapsed into painful and 
but I couldn’t ketch one o’ them.” profound silence. 

“Well, now, you’ve got to quit lying and tell| He would never know how he had hurt her. 
us where you come from!” said the assistant | Oh, what hopes he had raised, and in an instant 
inspector, roughly. “You’ve got to be sent | dashed to the ground! Checking the convul- 
home to-morrow.” sion in her throat, she stealthily wiped away 

“Sent home?” she repeated, wonderingly. | the two tears of distress coursing down her 

“Yes—to Canada. Now tell us the name of | thin cheeks. 


‘¢7’M GOING TO REPENT SOME DAY, 
AND ENJOYIN’ 








the place you belong to, or we’ll ship you to | “Don’t ery,” said Jack, kindly. “I expect | 
| you’re tired from your trip in the train) 


some poorhouse!’’ | 


a mystified air. you?” 
Jack jogged his assistant’s elbow. ‘‘Seemed| ‘‘Yes, Mr. Jack,” she said, humbly. “It 


to me there was the smell of a ship about | seemed kind o’ long, but I’m not used to bein’ 


“Do I come from Canada?’ she asked, with | yesterday. You had a pretty long one, hadn’t | 


her.” drug along so mighty quick.” 

“No,” responded Blakeman, who prided | _ “I didn’t notice her till we passed McAdam 
himself on distinguishing nationalities. “She | Junction,” whispered Jack to his assistant. 
hasn’t any European accent. She’s from right | “She’s come down from some place in New 
over the border here somewhere.” | Brunswick. Telegraph McAdam.” 

“Do you know my mother?” ’Tilda Jane | “They'll not know!” growled Blakeman. 
was eagerly asking the assistant inspector. | “Robinson, on yesterday’s Montreal express, 

“Yes, know her well! If you don’t speak | is the man. He'll be back tonight. He’ll 
up, I’ll telegraph her!’ know where she got on. If he’d reported, 


“Oh, I’ll never speak, then!” said ’Tilda | *twould have saved this.” 
Jane, taking a step forward and clasping her| “I guess he didn’t think we’d struck such 
hands painfully. “O sir, do telegraph to ay | 


an obstacle,”” remarked Jack, with a chuckle. 


. JUST AS SOON AS I GET OUT OF THIS, 
FAM’LY LIFE.’’ 


“There’s no ’casion for that,” she said, with 
dignity. 

“You'll have to let me see it,’”’ he said, firmly 
—so firmly that, it being no part of her plan to 
“dare the undarable,”’ she quietly handed the 
paper to him. 

“Hobart Dillson, Ciscasset, Maine,’’ he read ; 
then he gave it back to her. “Thank you, 
sissy. I guess you can go to bed now.” 

“In a minute,” said "Tilda Jane, submis- 
sively, while she made a queer bob of a courtesy 
to all present. ‘“Gen’l’men all, before I go 
I must say something. Up-stairs, just now, I 
| was ponderin’ on my wickedness. I guess you 

think I don’t know that all liars has their 
portion in the lake of fire and brimstone. I 
know it and feel it, but, gen’)’men, I ain’t told 
no more lies nor I could help. That *bout 
bein’ deef an’ dumb I can’t call a lie, ’cause 
I felt it, and I’m s’prised now to hear myself 
|talk. But I have told lies, and I know it. 
| To-day I had a fine dinner. I went to sleep, 
and on my bed I dreamed. Somethin’ roared 
and shook the house, and I woke in a sweat. 
Did I think the devil had come after me? 
Yes, sirs—gen’’men. I’ve been awful bad. 
I don’t suppose any of you know what such 
| badness is. I’m afeard I’ve got to go on lying 
till I like lies better’n truth. That’s what the 
| —what ladies I have known said would happen 
| to little girls as stepped aside from the paths of 
righteousness.” 

The men were all staring at her, the assistant 
inspector most intently, for this flow of lan- 
guage from the supposedly deaf and dumb 


her. Hobart Dillson. 
’Tilda Jane looked crestfallen, but 

did not flinch in face of the new difficulty. 
“He’s a cranky old man. He’ll be all right 
when I talk to him.” 
| **Well, you’re a queer fish!” muttered her 
friend, as by way of hiding her chagrin she 
went quickly up-stairs. “We can’t do any- 
thing with you till Robinson gets back and 
tells us where he picked you up.’’ 

The assistant inspector met her in the hall 
above. “Have you made up your mind to 
talk yet?” he asked, austerely. 

*Tilda Jane shook her head. 

“I’ve been amusing myself by telegraphing 
along the line,’ he said, in the same tone of 
voice. “None of the stations know anything 
about you, and the agent at McAdam has 
started off in the woods for his holidays. The 
conductor that brought you is laid up from an 
accident to his train, so you’ve got to speak 
yourself, and do you know what |l’ve made up 
my mind to do?” 

“No, sir,”’ she said, steadily. 

“By to-night, if you won’t tell me where you 
come from, I’m going to take that dog away 
from you.”’ 

Her face turned a sickly yellow, but she did 
| not quail. “You wouldn’t shoot him, would 
| you?” 
| “No, I wouldn’t shoot him,’ he said, 
deliberately. “I guess I’d give him to some 
nice little girl who wouldn’t tell lies.” 

’Tilda Jane’s head sank on her breast. 
“Give me till to-morrow morning, sir. I'd like 
to think it over.” 

“T’ll see about it,”’ he said, with a curious 
| glance at her. 





| 
| 
| 


child surprised even him—a man used to | Tilda Jane knew he would give her till the 


surprises. 
“I’m going to repent some day,” continued 
Tilda Jane, sadly, “just as soon as I get out 


_ Morning. She would not be troubled by him 
jallday. She would have time to think. The 
| worst difficulty in her experience confronted 


| of this, and enjoyin’ fam’ly life. I’m goin’ to| her, She would lose her dog in any case. To 
repent of all ’cept one thing, and I can’t repent speak was to be sent back to the asylum; to 


|*bout that, ’cause I don’t know if it’s wrong. 


| remain silent was to let her Gippie become the 
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38 THE YOUTH’S 


cherished darling of some other girl, and in mute | at the mercy of any passer-by, or dny wakeful | 
agony she caressed the smooth brown head, and | person who might be at one of the hotel windows. 
put her hand before the almost sightless eyes, as | She made one swift rush across it, one leap over 
if she would hide from them even a suspicion of the railway-tracks, and with a stifled exclama- 
coming danger. | tion of thankfulness found herself on the village 
Mr. Jack had just stepped on one of the road. 
outgoing trains. She could not appeal to him, Like a dark, diminutive ghost, she sped up 
and the table-girls, since they had found that she | the hill past the silent houses. Now she was 


| 





COMPANION. 


her go. They’ve got a poorhouse in Ciscasset, I | lips, Tilda Jane plodded on. Her thin figure 
suppose.”’ was bent from fatigue. She had again picke:| 

“She'll go in no poorhouse!” said Mr. Jack, up the wailing dog, and had slung him on her 
with a chuckle. “She’s too smart!” back in the shawl, yet there was not the slightest 

If he could have seen at that moment the indication of faltering in her aspect. There 
weary little figure toiling along the forest road, | were no clearings in the wood, no promise of a 
he would have uttered the appreciative adjective | settlement, yet her face was ever toward the 
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was a story-teller, slighted her in a most marked 
way. 

She wandered down-stairs and out-of-doors. 
All day she loitered about the station platform, 
watching the trains come in—deliberate freight- 


comparatively safe, yet which way should she 
go? She was completely puzzled, yet she had 
a vague idea that there were great forests sur- 
rounding Vanceboro, for she had heard the men 
at the hotel talk of fishing and shooting. 


trains with their loads of merchandise, all to be| Trembling in every limb from excitement, and 
examined by the busy customs officials, and | pressing her precious bundle closely to her, she 
rushing express-trains with their hundreds of | took a road to the left. She must not go to the 
hungry passengers, who swept in crowds into | right, for across the river was Canada, and if she 


the spacious dining-room, 

She saw her companions in captivity borne 
away. The fashionable lady got on a train that 
was entering Canada, and the dismal boy and 
girl followed her. ‘The little German Jew, who 
had been roaming about the hotel like a restless 
ghost, always with his hat on and a bundle in 
his hand, as if he-wished to impress all beholders 
with the fact that he was only tarrying for a 


| went into that foreign country again, she would 
have fresh difficulties in returning. She would 
| press on through the village, take to the woods, 
| and trust to luck to find some house where she 
| could ask the way to Ciscasset. 
There was a moon, an old, pale moon, and it 
cast a tremulous light over the soft white fields 
| sloping down to the St. Croix River, the sleeping 


village and the brightly lighted station yard in | 





with even more energy. Tired, hungry, occa- 
sionally stooping to lift a handful of snow to her 


brace pte of Ciscasset, and her back to the 


place of captivity in Vanceboro. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











HE first time I saw “Rhyming Rube” was 
T in rather startling circumstances. I had 
just begun the fall term of the Stone Ridge 
district school. Although the month was October, | 





be surprised if he gets up after school begins 
and gives us a speech in rhyme, and then darts 
out of the house and is off like the wind.’ 

That was just what Rube did do. He came 


short time, had, when the inspectors received | the hollow. She turned round, took one farewell | 
a telegram informing them that he had merely glance at the habitations of men, and plunged 
forgotten his papers, become a happy maniac. | into the winding road leading into the heart of 
He ran to and fro, he collected his bundles, | a forest. 

dropped them to kiss the hand of a table-girl| Hour after hour she plodded on. This 
who gave him some cakes for his lunch, and had | reminded her of her walk with Ruth Ann two 
to be restrained by main force from boarding | evenings before, only here there was more light, 
every train that pulled up at the station. the snow was deeper, and the trees were not 





Fortunate travellers and unfortunate orphan!|as high as those on the way to Moss Glen | 
She hoped, with a shiver, that she 
What was | 
She | 


She could not get on one of the trains and be | Station. 
borne away. She was watched; she felt it, for | should meet no wild beasts. Hark! 
she had now a perfect comprehension of the | that crashing through the alder bushes? 
system of espionage established over unsuspecting | stopped short, clasped 
travellers. ‘There was no escape for her by train. | her dog to her breast 
She must take to the road. }and looked about for 

She had better lie down and try to sleep, she some means of defense. 
reflected with a shudder, as she had now before | Nothing offered but a 
her the prospect of another night in the woods. | dry tree- branch, and 
As soon as it got dark she must try to slip away | she was just bending 
from the hotel. over to seize it when 

The clanging supper-bell roused her, and she there rushed by her, so 
made her way to the dining-room. quickly that she had no 

After supper she returned to her room and | time to be afraid, an 
waited by the window, and as she could not now | object that caused a 
see the glorious sky and the snowy fields, she let | faint smile of pleasure 
her attention fall upon the trains below that had | to come to her pale lips. 
begun to have a strange fascination for her. She| This wasa large deer- 
had lost all fear of them by this time, and had | hound, running along 
even begun to notice that there were differences 
in them, just as there were differences in people. 
Some were big and bulky, others were quick and 
dashing. Some had hoarse voices, some clear 
ones. The Canadian engines coming in shrieked 
in one tone, the American ones, passing them 
from the other direction, replied in another. 

Hour after hour went by, and with the time 
her sense of dreamy contentment faded away. 
It gave her but little dismay to look out into the 
starlit night and fancy herself alone in snowy 
solitudes, but it gave her considerable dismay to 
look down below and find that the hotel was not 
getting dark or perfectly quiet, as she had fancied 
it would. 

“‘Number seventeen is an hrour late, and getting 
later every minute!” she heard some one call after 
atime. “Bad snow-drifts up nofth.” 

“Guess I’ll take a wink of sleep,” a tired voice 
responded. ‘“There’ll be nothing but freights for 
a spell,” and then followed comparative silence. 

Footsteps were only occasionally heard, fewer 
lights flashed in the distance, and it was only at 
much longer intervals that passing trains shook 
the house. There was a lull in the constant 
noises, and now was the time for action. *Tilda 
Jane rose stealthily, and took her dog in her arms 
—a pathetic child figure no longer, but a wary, 
stealthy little elf endeavoring to escape from | with his nose to the snow, and he paid no more 
danger threatened by these larger and more attention to her than if she had been one of the 
powerful human beings. stumps by the side of the road. 

Her sleeping-room was a tiny chamber opening “Here, doggie, doggie!” she called, wistfully ; 
out of one occupied by two of the dining-room | but he did not return, and startled by the sound 
girls. She was not afraid of their waking. She | of her voice in the intense stillness, she hastily 
had heard them say as they undressed that | resumed her way. 
they had to get up at half past four to iron How solemnly the moon was staring down at 
table-cloths and napkins; and there was not an | her with that section of a face on which she 
instant’s interruption of their heavy, dreamless | fancied she saw an ear, the corner of a mouth 
slumber as she stole noiselessly by them. |and one terrible, glistening eye. “Little girl, 

She paused anxiously at the top of the stair-| where are you going? Are you doing right? 
case and looked down. There was no one in! Are you not a naughty little girl?” 
sight, and holding her breath and tiptoeing| “I can’t think about it now!” she said, des- 
cautiously, she stole down step by step. perately. “When I get settled down I’ll square 

At last she was at the bottom of both flights of | things up. Anyway, I’m not bad for the fun 
steps. So far so good, and she laid her hand on | of it. Law me, ain’t this road long? Here, 
the knob of the front door that was never locked. | Gippie, I guess you might walk a few steps. 
Then she paused; there were sounds outside. Keep in my tracks an’ I'll not let anything hurt | 

Some one out there hesitated, halted, and | you. Ifa bear comes, he’ll eat me first. It’ll do | 
remarked to some other person behind: ‘Will | you good to stretch your legs a mite.” 
you come in and have a bite of something to| Behind her, at the hotel, Mr. Jack was just 
eat?” getting home. “We can let our deaf and dumb 
*Tilda Jane hardly dared to breathe. Gazing | kid go in the morning,” he said to his assistant, 
down the hall behind her, she could see the | who took the train as he left it. “The waitress 
office at the end of the hall, and the sleepy clerk | at McAdam was just inquiring about her—says | 
napping at his desk. If she retreated toward | she’s U. S. all right. Came from Moss Glen | 
him, he might wake up and discover her, and if | Station, didn’t know Ciscasset when she got to 
the men entered, she could not possibly avoid , it, and was carried on. Agent forgot to speak 


| windows of the little brick schoolroom open. 


















‘THE NEXT INSTANT THEY WENT OVER THE STEEP BANK 
INTO THE RIVER.”’ 


the weather was so mild that, one afternoon | into the house with the boys and girls at the 
during the second week of the term, I had all the | close of the noon intermission, and sat very still for 


| nearly an hour. I was hearing a recitation in 
I was showing a dull boy by my desk how to | grammar when Rube suddenly rose to his feet, 
solve a problem in fractions, when a little ery | stepped upon the platform, bowed to me and 
from one of the girls sitting on the east side of | then to the school, and said: 
the room caused me to look up, and I saw a| “Boys and girls, hearken to me. 
man’s head thrust in at the window. Se ee te 
He hed a grin on his face, which was not as And do the things he wants you to do. 
clean as it might have been, and his old slouch | I like his looks, and he seems to know 
hat was hanging on the back of his head. When | 


That he’s here for work and not for show. 
; He’s not very strong, if my eyes are true, 
he caught my eye, he bobbed his head in a way 
that caused his hat to 


But he’s all right here, and that will do.” 
Rhyming Rube tapped his own brow as he 
slip down over his uttered the last line, and then rambled on for 
back to the ground. | fully five minutes in jingling rhyme, urging the 
Hehad beautiful large | boys and girls to 
blue eyes, with a sin- “Learn to be good and learn to be wise, 


gularly childlike look | Work and study and tell no lies.” 
in them, and they! When he had completed his harangue, he 
twinkled merrily | bowed low and went out of the open door 
when he said: | without another word. 

“Here you be, | I boarded with Mrs. Tarley, an elderly and 


Teachin’, I see. r 1y 
ang cath gel garrulous woman, and when I told her about my 


also to read, visit from Rube, she said: 
For that’s the learnin’| “Poor Rube! There isn’t a mite of harm 
ha’ ” | 
Ms ravens. about him, not a bit, but it’s 2 dreadful pity 


. a | that he hasn’t sense enough to make any use 
giggled at this, and | o¢ that great body of his. He’s as strong as an 
the older boys and ox and as useless as a child. Ile never has been 
girls emiled m@ WAY | much different from what he is now, only he 
that convinced me | scoms to grow more childlike as he grows older. 
the man was not a The best way to get along with him is to treat 
stranger to them. him as if he were a child. He can and does get 

Glancing round the wu) mad, childlike as he looks in his face and 
room, the man said: | 9 he acts. And with all that great strength of 


a8 as wd a? oe his, a body has to handle him carefully when he 


And not on me, whom | gets riled. The boys used to tease him a good 
ee deal, but they don’t dare to very much now 
The man_ then| because his temper is more uncertain than it 


walked round to the 
open door of the 
schoolroom. Coming 
up to my desk, he) 
made a low bow and 


used to be, and they’ve been kind of skeery of 
him ever since he picked Henny Dixon up and 
soused him head first into a bar’l of lem’nade at 
a picnic last summer. When they pulled Henny 
out, all dripping with lem’nade, Rube says: 


extended his hand, | “*Lay him out on the grass to dry, 

ying he did : He’ll sass me no more when I pass by. 
ad - ” | Other boys take warning by the fate of Hen, 
“The hand of a friend I | Or they’ll git ducked as he has ben.’” 


offer thee, , 
An honest t hand, though Rhyming Rube came often to the school, and 
poor Mood 


we became good friends. The children were so 
The irritation I had | accustomed to his presence that they paid little 
felt at this interrup- attention to him, and he did not greatly hinder 
tion of the work of | the work of the school. Sometimes he remained 
the school died away | until the close of school in the evening, and we 
when I looked into) would walk home together. I had given him a 
the man’s sparkling | knife and several other little presents, and his 
blue eyes and saw the | gratitude was boundless. He would do anything 
look of real friendliness in his face. I gave him | that I asked him to do, and he sang my praises 
a chair and asked him to sit down. He bowed | in many and varying rhymes. 
and said: | I had incurred the displeasure of a gang of 
“Thank you, sir; and so I will, | three or four roughs in the neighborhood by 
And until noon I will keep still.” | ordering them to leave the schoolhouse one night 
He kept his word, and sat perfectly still, | when we were having a spelling-match that they 
looking about the room with a childlike smile on seemed bent on breaking up. The directors of 
his face. | the district had been present, and they had 
It was evident that the man was feeble-| supported me in the position I had taken, and 
minded, and this was all the moré sorrowful | the roughs had been compelled to leave the 
because of the fact that he was of magnificent house. They had vowed revenge, and I had 
physique. He was fully six feet three in height, | been told that it would be well to be on my 
and splendidly proportioned. I have rarely | guard, for they would probably try to play some 
seen a finer-looking man. When the noon hour | trick upon me or work me some real injury. 
came the boys and girls crowded round him| I had been ill during nearly all of the past 
familiarly. He went out to play ball with some | summer, and I had never been very strong. 
of the boys, and Hetty Larkin, one of the large | Consequently, I would have been no match for 
girls, told me about him. even one of the roughs; but I knew them to be 
“He isn’t all here,” said Hetty, tapping her|a gang of bullies, and I was not very much 
brow significantly. “But there isn’t a bit of | afraid of them. It was, however, the part of 
harm in him. He always speaks in rhymes, | wisdom to avoid them if I could. 
and that is why he is called Rhyming Rube, Rhyming Rube came to the school one dull 
although his real name is Reuben Tilley. He| November afternoon, and remained until the 
lives with his poor old mother, but he spends | close of the session. The boy whom I had 
most of his time in running round here and | engaged to sweep and clean the schoolhouse 
there. Heand his mother live in that little red | during the term was ill that week, and I did the 
house down by the ferry across the river. His | sweeping myself. Rube helped me, and when 
mother has a pension and she has a cow and | the house was in order we started for home. 
chickens, and she and Rube together have a| My boarding-place was about a quarter of a 








being caught by them. 

In intense anxiety she awaited results. There | 
were only a few seconds of uncertainty; then 
her heart gave a bound of thankfulness. The 
footsteps had passed on, and only waiting till | 
they died away, she opened the door and glided | 
through. | 
Now she was on the brightly lighted platform, 


to Robinson about her, and the waitress wanted | little garden. Rube could get work among the 
to know if she got through all right.” farmers and earn a good deal, but he is such a 
“U. S.!’ grumbled the assistant inspector. | restless creature that he can never be depended | 
“Why didn’t she say so?” | upon. He will drop his scythe or his hoe right 
“Was frightened. I guess she’s run away—a | in the field and start off as if some one were after 
case of innocence abroad !”’ | him. He doesn’t even stop for the wages that 
“Well, we can’t hold her if she isn’t an | may be due him, and he has no more idea of the 
immigrant,” said Blakeman, with relief. “Let | value of money than a baby has, You need not 





| There stood Joe Long, Lyme Rogers and Clem 





mile .from Rube’s home, and we would part 
company at the river. It was nearly dark when 
we came to the strip of timber near the bank. 
As we entered it, a rabbit ran across the road 
and Rube darted after the animal while I went on 
my way. A moment later I rounded a curve of 
the road and found myself on the river-bank. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


Anson, the three fellows I had ordered from the | a frenzy of excitement that it was with difficulty 
choolhouse. They were evidently waiting for | that I at last prevailed on him to allow the 
ne, for when they saw me Lyme said: chilled and frightened trio to come out of the 

“Here he is, boys!” river. Joe Long was fairly blubbering with 

“What do you want of me?’ I asked, facing | pain and fright, and he shrieked with fear when 
nem and putting on as bold a front as possible. | Rube seized a big club and threatened to “maul’”’ 

“We want to give you a good ducking in the | all three of them. They ran through the woods, 

iver and something worse afterward!” replied | while 1 clung to Rube to keep him from follow- 
joe. ing them. 

Before I could make any reply to this, Rube “Well may you run, ye cowards three! 
ame running out from the thick timber back of Weil may ye run in fear from me!” 
ne. He had heard what Joe Long had said, | shouted Rube. None of the fleeing trio made | 
jor he eried out: any reply, and I walked all. the way to his home | 

“You do, hey? | with Rube, fearing that he would follow the | 
Back, teacher! Out o’ the way!” | boys and do them some lasting injury. 

Before the mischief-makers could recover from | From that time forth Rhyming Rube made 
iheir surprise, Rube bore down upon them and | himself my body-guard. Every evening he 
grabbed Lyme and Joe each by the collar. They | appeared at the schoolhouse to escort me home, 
were within ten feet of the water, and the next | and sometimes he came to my boarding-house to 
instant they went over the steep bank into the | walk to school with me in the morning. I met 
river. Clem had taken to the woods, but had | my assailants several times during the winter on 
tripped on a snag and had sprawled at full length | Saturdays when Rube was not with me, but 
on the ground. Before he could get upon his| they made no attempt to molest me. Indeed, 
feet Rube had him by the collar, and was shaking | they treated me with great politeness, having in 
him until I interfered because of the seeming | mind, perhaps, some of the fearful threats Rube 
danger that Clem’s neck would be dislocated. | made every time he saw them, regarding what 

Dragging the frightened and pleading bully to | would happen if they caused me any trouble. | 
the water. Rube lifted him into the air as easily | Poor Rube followed me to the station when I | 
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| office and stockholders were aghast! 






COMPANION. 39 


and the commercial, market reports and other | he gave us information that frequently startled 
news cut down to less than a column. the police authorities, and attracted more than 

Under this policy the circulation of the Sun | usual attention. It was far better news than 
nearly doubled in four months. With increase | that furnished by the combination. The source 
in circulation came a corresponding increase in | from which it was obtained was unknown. The 
the advertisements. Driven to desperation one | criminal lawyer was fully repaid in the Suns 
night for space, the editor in charge threw out | reports of his court trials. One night, however, 
four columns of advertisements. The business | the reporter, in the absence of the managing 
They | editor, overstepped the bounds. The next morn- 


| overwhelmed the offending editor the next day | ing Mr. Dana sent for the editor, and the fol- 
| with indignant protests, and threatened to have | lowing conversation ensued. 


*] have been thinking of leaving the Sun,’ 
Mr. Dana said, “unless you are strongly desirous 
of retaining my services.”’ 

; | There was a merry twinkle in his eye. 

FRPON being referred to Mr. Dana, they| “What is the matter? Are you about to ask 
entered his room and the door was closed. | for an increase of salary?” the editor returned. 

a) There wasan exciting conversation inside. “No,” he responded, “the salary is satisfac- 
After half an hour’s discussion the door was tory, but I am not quite in accord with my 
thrown open, and the indignant men of the | associates. I have come to the conclusion that 
counting-room stalked past the editor, with | either our legal friend or I must leave the paper.’’ 
heads high in the air. As they filed down-stairs,| While appreciating the work of the veterans 
Mr. Dana came from his room, placed his hand on | in the newspaper field, Mr. Dana was always 
the shoulder of the editor, and in a low tone, said: enlisting new recruits. He took pleasure in 

“That’s right, Amos. Whenever you are drilling them. If they developed originality 
crowded for room, throw out the advertisements. | and talent, they were taken under his especial 
We must print the news!” |care. He sent for them, complimented them, 

Prompt and early each morning Mr. Dana made suggestions, gave them advice, and tested 


him dismissed from the office. 


** Throw out the Advertisements! ’’ 








as if he had been a child and sent him headlong | was leaving for my home at the close of the term 


into the icy water, saying as he did so: 


“Into the water, you rascals three! 
There’s the place you deserve to be!” 


Three times the roughs climbed up the river- 
bank, and three times Rube caught and flung | 
each of them back, while he called out wild and | 


of school, and his last words were: 


“Farewell, dear teacher, true and kind, 
T’ll always have you in my mind. 
And wherever you go and wherever you be 
I hope you’ll sometimes think of me.” 


I have thought often of him, but I have never 


jeering rhymes, and worked himself up to such | seen him again. 













VS 








T was in the winter 
of 1859 that I first 


old. For some years he 
had been the managing 
editor of the New York 
Tribune, under Horace 
Greeley. He came to 
the Tribune ata salary 
of eight dollars a week, 


dollars a week when 
he took charge of the 








paper. 
I had been directed to take a proof-sheet from 


saw Mr. Dana. He | 
was then forty years | 


and received only thirty 


=w\' RECOLLECTIONS OF | 
WEN VEAMOUS EDITORS) 
re | 


I.—_CHARLES A. DANA. 
By Hon. Amos J. Cummings. 










compositor who, like myself, was serving in the 
Union army, said: 

“Why, there is Mr. Dana!” 

The editor sat his horse like an old soldier. 

Ryan shouted, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Dana?” 

I saluted with eyes to the front, and he rode 
up tous. He recognized our faces, but could not 
call us by name. As he chatted condescendingly 
with us, Ryan was emboldened to ask if he 
could not be detailed to the printing-office at 
corps headquarters. Mr. Dana took down his 
name, and the next day John was at work at 
headquarters. 

On December 10, 1868, Mr. Dana sent for me 
at the suggestion of Thomas N. Rooker, the old 
foreman of the Tribune composing-room. At 


the Tribune composing-room down to the edito- that time Mr. Dana was the editor of the New 


rial room and await Mr. Dana’s corrections. | York Sun. 


He sat at a low desk fronting a window in a 


room adjoining that occupied by Mr. Greeley. | known my name. He had been conducting the 


To shelter his eyes from the strong light pouring 
through the window he wore a green shade. 
Taking the proof-sheet, he spread it before him 
and began to make his alterations. There were 
many changes to be made. While writing 
rapidly along the margin of the sheet he was 
twice interrupted by an office-boy bringing tele- 
grams. They were opened and answered as 
soon as received. © 

When through with the proof-sheet he passed 
it back to me, saying: 

“Bring me a revise.” 

He had an imperious and a direct way of doing 
business. The revise promptly appeared. No 





| 


Sun for more than a year, and offered me the 


position of managing editor. 


The New Policy. 


E paper had lost in circulation in the | 


first year, and it was determined to trim 

sails and lay the course anew. While the 

news of the day was never neglected, particular 

attention was paid to local news. Condensation 

was the order of the day, but the whole news 
field was covered. 

Full space was given to any topic exciting 

extraordinary public interest. For instance, on 


further mistakes were discovered. He marked | the day after the explosion on the Staten Island 
the sheet with the letters “O. K.” over the top ferry-boat Westfield, and the loss of over a 
and returned it with the expression, “Good!” | hundred lives, the entire newspaper was filled 


As I disappeared I saw him take a newspaper 
from a pile of exchanges and bury himself in 
its columns. From that time until the outbreak 
of the war he was nearly every day in the com- 
posing-room. 

Mr. Dana was the personification of physical 
and intellectual energy. In positiveness he was 
adamantine ; m judgment, prompt and decisive. 
Clear-headed and determined, he held the 
Tribune on the antislavery track when Mr. 
Greeley himself, appalled at the gathering 
storm, would have sought shelter in com- 
promise. 

As the executive head of the Tribune, Mr. 
Dana urged the prosecution of the war with 
vigor from the beginning of the outbreak. For 
weeks he printed a standing editorial paragraph 
in italics, opening with the words, “On to 
Richmond!” There were only six lines in it, 
but it was a bugle-call. Mr. Greeley fancied 
that Mr. Dana himself had written it, but he 
was mistaken. The typesetter who had the 
original paragraph in hand recognized the 
manuscript. It was written by Fitz-Henry 
Warren, of Iowa, a Washington correspondent 
of the Tribune. ’ 

The army at last moved on Richmond, and 
the disastrous rout at Bull Run followed. 
Forthwith there was a universal ery of indigna- 
tion against the Tribune. 


and became Assistant Secretary of War. 
It was in the Fredericksburg campaign that 
I next saw him. He was riding along the 


Mr. Greeley uttered | with accounts of the disaster. 


Rappahannock, when John Ryan, a Tribune | 








; The people would 
a pitiful protest, and Mr. Dana left the paper | neither read nor talk about anything else. It! sympathized with them, the Sun was in distress. | Do you like cake?” 


was the same on the day succeeding the ‘‘Black 
Friday” excitement in Wall Street. Every news 
column was filled with details. The editorial 
articles were confined to a column and a quarter, 





When I entered his sanctum he | 
said he recognized my face, but had never before | 





entered the editorial room. Before ten o’clock | their skill and ability whenever opportunity 
he was scanning the exchange newspapers in a | offered. No reporter except the keen and intelli- 
|hunt for clippings and material for editorial | gent attracted his attention. 

|comment. Nearly all the newspaper extracts 
| printed in the Sun were selected by him. He 
wrote the headings for the reprints, and in many 
cases they were more telling than editorial ‘HE abhorred blunders that might have been 


His Demand for Loyal Service. 


paragraphs. avoided with common prudence, and had 
His energy and brightness were infused into no patience with slipshod reports. His 
every department of the paper, and his industry | confidence, once lost, could never be regained. 
was indefatigable. He revised manuscripts, wrote | Loyalty was a virtue he prized, but one he rarely 
editorial articles, corrected proof-sheets, instruc- | rewarded. Indeed, his ‘‘bright young men,’’ once 
| ted reporters, and threw out suggestions even to thoroughly schooled, frequently drifted away 
the collectors of ship news and market quota- | from him and became employed upon newspapers 
tions, until every man employed on the Sun was | where higher salaries were paid. Rarely, if ever, 
imbued with the spirit that animated its brilliant Were they again employed by him. 

editor. His aphorisms became proverbial among | He distributed salaries in a just way that gave 
the employees. general satisfaction to his staff. Each first-class 
| ‘When you are in doubt,” he once said to the | man usually felt that he was receiving what he 
managing editor, “throw the manuscript into) was worth, and it was not until his eyes were 
the waste-basket.” dazzled by an extremely liberal offer from some 

“Never print anything that will jar upon the | rival newspaper that he wandered away from 

| delicacy of the most refined woman at the Mr. Dana’s fold. It was like leaving home and 
breakfast-table,” was another of his sayings. going to live in a fashionable hotel—there was 

A standing order to reporters was: “Write often a longing for the old home and the old 
facts and descriptions without expression of | ways. The wanderer’s best work was less 
opinion or criticism. That is reserved for the appreciated on the new paper; by Mr. Dana 
editors.” it had been usually promptly printed, and had 

“There is no such word as ‘reliable’; say | attracted his editorial comment by its intrinsic 
‘trustworthy.’ ”’ merit rather than by the importance of the 

**There must be a funnel to this paper, Amos,” | subject involved. Happy indeed was the young 
said Mr. Dana, one afternoon. ‘‘You are to act | man whose work received the editorial approval 
as the funnel.” of Charles A. Dana. 

From that time on everything, including edito- | Pa 
rial articles, reports, notes on science, markets 
| and sporting events passed through the hands of 

the managing editor. The funnel was always 
in use, and at any hour he could tell what and 
how much material had been sent up-stairs, and 
whether the paper had been overset or not. 
One night Mr. Dana threw two proof-sheets | 
into the funnel, saying : 
‘*Amos, here is a copy of a speech which the | 
Hon. William E. Dodge is to deliver before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association this evening. 
I have promised to print it, if possible.” 

As no answer was returned, he stood expect- 
antly for a few moments, and then added, “You 
will print it, won’t you?” 

“T will print it if you say I must print it, but 
not otherwise,” was my reply. 

“Well,” he continued, “Mr. Dodge’s friends 
will be looking for it, and I think we had better 
accommodate them.” Walk in, sir.’’ 

Thereupon he turned out his light, pulled the ‘“‘Mymammasaid I might come,” heannounced, 

| cape of his overcoat round him, and started for as he followed her through the hall. 

home. After closing the outer door, he reopened |, “That was very kind of your mamma,” she 

it and repeated the words, ‘‘You will print it, | said, trying hard to feel elated. 

won’t you?” | “Yes,”’ he admitted with condescension. ‘She 

“Well, I don’t know,” I said. “It is a heavy | said you were lonely, and hadn’t no little boys to 
night for news, and the advertisements are | play with. Why don’t you have no little boys 
crowding the life out of the paper. I have only | to play with?” 

six short columns for news on the first page. EF; ‘‘Perhaps I like little girls better,’ she 

will print it if you say so, but ten to one it will | answered, evasively. 

crowd out some good incident.’’ Standing on the hearth-rug, he considered this 

“Oh, well, if it comes to that,” was the | statement, and then glanced round the room. 
response, “leave out the speech ; we must keep “Where’s your little girls?’”’ he questioned. 
abreast of the news!” She explained weakly that she hadn’t any at 

Rarely did Mr. Dana get into a passion. He | present, but that there was a whole orphan 
had wonderful self-control. At times there | asylum near by on which she was at liberty to 
were most exasperating incidents in his editorial | draw largely. In an unguarded moment, she 
life. He showed no annoyance, but with a face ended by boasting that she might have a dozen 
as mild as a summer morn would give a low | assorted orphans if she so desired. 

whistle, look reflectively over the top of his| “Get them now!” he demanded, in a tone of 

spectacles and say, ‘‘Well, I think we had | suspicion. 

better do so and so,” indicating the proper| ‘‘Why, I have company!”’ she expostulated. 

course to pursue. Before the words were “Suppose you take off your coat, and sit down 

finished he would bend over his table and in this chair. I used to sit in this chair.” 
resume his work. For four years I never He regarded her and the chair with such 
heard him use a harsh word. He seemed to | terrible eyes that she explained quickly, “When 
have a keen appreciation of the fact that others, | I was little; I mean, just as big as you are.” 

as well ashe, were having a hard time in life. | He accepted the amendment, and rocked for 

There was some trouble in securing news | a time with an air of much dignity. 
from police headquarters. Other morning, “My mamma said I could stay an hour. Is it 
newspapers had made a combination against | an hour now ?”’ he finally inquired. 
| the Sun, and as the police captains and sergeants| “Oh, dear, no! We must have some cake first. 


Her Embarrassing Oaller. 


E was waiting at the front 
door when she went to 
open it, her curiosity 
having been roused by a 
volley of small raps. 
“Hello!’”’ he said. 
“Hello!” she answered, 
kindly, recognizing him 
as one of the three small 
children of the new neigh- 
bor who had just moved 
into the house across the 
street. He might have 
been about six years old. 
“I’ve come to see you.” 
“You don’t say so! 





’ 


In this dilemma a well-known criminal lawyer “Yes,’”’ he answered, frankly. 

came to our relief. He was greatly taken with the cake when it 
There was hardly a criminal of any note who | was brought, and praised it in warm terms. 

| had not employed this lawyer professionally, and| “It’s good cake!” he declared, when he had 
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eaten the last slice and chased the crumbs 
around the plate. “I don’t think it will make 
me sick. Some cake does, and then I have to 
have the doctor. This cake won't.” 

She became perceptibly more pale. 

“Is it an hour now?” he asked, after a 
silence. 

“Not yet. Perhaps you had better go, though. 
Your mamma might be worried.” 

“She said an hour,” he returned, with a look 
of astonishment at the palpable inhospitality. 

There was no hope of abridging the call, and 
if spasms arrived, produced by excessive cake- 
eating, she must bear the responsibility with 
fortitude. 

“We’re awfully poor,” he announced, after 
a pause, during which she had racked her 
brains for a suitable subject for discourse. 
“There wasn’t enough for the butcher this 
month.” 

“No!” she answered, rather startled. 

“But my grandma’s got lots of money. She’s 
going to give the butcher some,’ he added, in a 
tone of triumph. 

His hostess got up quickly from her seat and 
brought two picture-books to stop further dis- 
closures. He looked them through in a perfunc- 
tory manner, and it was evident that he preferred 
conversation. 

“Did you see my new coat?” he asked, looking 
up from the last picture. “My mamma made it. 
She made it out of grandma’s old dress. My 
mamma can make anything.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ his hostess answered. 

‘or the first time in her life she fully realized 
the magnitude of a mother’s power. She bowed 
down in spirit before the little woman who was 
able to control three such atoms, and exact of 
them implicit obedience. 

“I suppose you’re a very good boy?” she 
ventured. 

“Not very,” he admitted, candidly. “I ain’t 
going to heaven.” 

‘*No!’’ she exclaimed in horror. 

“No,” he replied with a cheerful smile. 


HE negro popula- 
- tion of the little 

Southern town of 
Danvers was in a state 
of excitement such as it 
seldom reached except at 
revivals, baptisms or on 
emancipation day. The 
cause of the commotion 
was the anticipated re- 
turn of the Rev. Abram 
Dixon’s only son, Robert, 
who, having taken up 
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“Bridget says I’m a deal too bad. She’s going 





prepare them for the future is to keep them clean 


to purgatory, and papa and mamma are going to | and good in the present.” 


heaven, and Davie and baby. Are you going 
there, too?’’ 

sg hope so.” 

“JT shouldn’t think you 
could,” he declared, with a 
critical expression. “Angels 
can’t wear glasses.” 

“But your grandma wears 
glasses.’’ 

“She ain’t real sure where 
she’s going. I guess I’ll go 
along with her.’’ 

His hostess had a bright 
idea. 

**What are you going to be 
when you grow up?” she 
demanded, briskly. She had 
been told that this was the 


ae 





correct thing to ask little 


boys. 
“A man,” he returned, 
with some contempt. 


“Oh, 1 know that; but what will you do?” 

“Work,”’’ loftily. 

“Of course, but at what?” 

He got up in the interest of the moment and 
stood before her. 

“I’m going to be a big policeman, and when 
a bad man comes, won’t I club him, though?” 

She sat in silence after this, while he roamed 
round the room and examined the furniture. He 
sauntered back in a tired sort of way and gazed 
at the inscrutable face of the clock. 

“ Ain’t it ’most an hour?” 

“So nearly an hour that when you get your 
coat on the time will be up. Gently, gently! 
Why, I believe you are glad to go!”’ 

Truth and diplomacy strove for the mastery, 
but it ended by his casting up his cap and declar- 
ing, “Ain’t I, though !’’ 

He was very polite at the front door and 


f promised to come again, and then his legs bore 


him swiftly away. 





It was rather a shock to 


that his son’s congregation 


should accept; but he con- 
sented to regard it as of the 
new order of things, and 
was glad that he was to 
have his boy with him 





his father’s life- work 





again, although he mur- 





and graduated at one of 
the schools, had been called to a city church. 

When Robert’s ambition to take a college 
course first became the subject of the village 
gossip, some said that it was an attempt to force 
Providence. If Robert were called to preach, 
they said, he would be endowed with the power 
from on high, and no intervention of the schools 
was necessary. Abram Dixon himself had at 
first rather leaned to this side of the case. He 
had expressed his firm belief in the theory that if 
you opened your mouth, the Lord would fill it. 
As for him, he had no thought of what he should 
say to his people when 
he rose to speak. He 
trusted to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, 
and dashed blindly into 
speech coherent or 
otherwise. 

Himself a plantation 
exhorter of the ancient 
type, he had known no 
school except the fields 
where he had plowed 
and sowed, the woods 
and the overhanging 
sky. He had sat under 
no teacher except the 
birds and the trees and 
the winds of heaven. 
If he did not fail utterly, 
if his labor was not 
without fruit, it was 
because he lived close to 
nature, and so, near to 
nature’s God. With 
him religion was a mat- 
ter of emotion, and he 
relied for his results 
more upon a command 
of feeling than upon an appeal to reason. So it 
was not strange that he should look upon his 
son’s determination to learn to be a preacher as 
unjustified by the real demands of the ministry. 

But as the boy had a will of his own and his 
father a boundless pride in him, the day came 
when, despite wagging heads, Robert Dixon went 
away to be enrolled among the students of a 
growing college. Since then six years had 
passed. Robert had spent his school vacations 





“DE MAN NEVER FETCHED 
AN AMEN.” 


in teaching; and now, for the first time, he 





mured to himself, as he 
read his son’s letter through his bone- bowed 
spectacles: “Vacation, vacation, an’ I wonder ef 
he reckons de devil’s goin’ to take one at de same 
time?” 

It was a joyous meeting between father and 
son. The old man held his boy off and looked 
at him with proud eyes. 

“Why, Robbie,”’ he said, “‘you—you’s a man !’”’ 

“That’s what I’m trying to be, father.”” The 
young man’s voice was deep, and comported well 
with his fine chest and broad shoulders. 

““You’s a bigger man den yo’ father ever was!” 
said his mother, admiringly. 

“Oh, well, father never had the advantage of 
playing football.’’ 

The father turned on him aghast. ‘Playin’ 
football !’”’ he exclaimed. “You don’t mean to 
tell me dat dey ’lowed men learnin’ to be preachers 
to play sich games?” 

“Oh, yes, they believe in a sound mind in a 
sound body, and one seems to be as necessary as 
the other in fighting evil.” 

Abram Dixon shook his head solemnly. The 
world was turning upside down for him. 

‘*Football!”” he muttered, as they sat down to 
supper. 

Robert was sorry that he had spoken of the 
game, because he saw that it grieved his father. 
He had come home intending to avoid rather 
than to combat his parents’ prejudices. There 
was no condescension in his thought of them and 
their ways. They were different; that was all. 
He had learned new ways. They had retained 
the old. Even to himself he did not say, “But 
my way is the better one.” 

His father was very full of eager curiosity as 
to his son’s conduct of his church, and the son 
was equally glad to talk of his work, for his 
whole soul was in it. 

‘*We do a good deal in the way of charity work 
among the churchless and almost homeless city 
children; and, father, it would do your heart 
good if you could only see the little ones gathered 
together learning the first principles of decent 
living.” 

“Mebbe so,” replied the father, doubtfully, 
“but what you doin’ in de way of teachin’ dem 
to die decent ?”’ 


“ BROKEN AND ASHAMED OF HIS SON.” 


the old man’s sensibilities | 


“Do you give ’em good strong doctern, er do 
you give’em milk and 
water ?” 

“I try to tell them the 
truth as I see it and 
believe it. I try to hold 
up before them the right 
and the good and the clean 
and beautiful.”’ 

‘“Humph!” exclaimed 
the old man, and a look 
of suspicion flashed across 
his dusky face. “I want 
you to preach fer me 
Sunday.” 

It was as if he had 
said, “I have no faith in 
your style of preaching 
the gospel. I am going 
to put you to the test.” 

Robert faltered. He 
knew his preaching would 
| not please his father or his people, and he shrank 
| from the ordeal. It seemed like setting them all 
| at defiance and attempting to enforce his ideas 
|over their own. Then a perception of his 
cowardice struck him, and he threw off the feeling 
that was possessing him. He looked up to find 
his father watching him keenly, and he remem- 
| bered that he had not yet answered. 

“I had not thought of preaching here,” he 
said, “but I will relieve you if you wish it.” 

“De folks will want to hyeah you an’ see what 
you kin do,” pursued his father, tactlessly. ‘‘You 
know dey was a lot of ’em dat said I oughtn’t 
ha’ let you go away to school. I hope you’ll 
silence ’em.”’ 

Robert thought of the opposition his father’s 
friends had shown to his ambitions, and his face 
grew hot at the memory. 
He felt his entire inability 
to please them now. 

“I don’t know, father, 
that I can silence those 
who opposed my going 
away or even please those 
who didn’t, but I shall 
try to please One.”’ 

It was now Thursday 
evening, and he had 
until Saturday night to 
prepare his sermon. He 
knew Danvers, and re- 
membered what a chill 
fell on its congregations, 
white or black, when a 
preacher appeared before 
them with a manuscript 
or notes. So, out of concession to their preju- 
dices, he decided not to write his sermon, but to 
go through it carefully and get it well in hand. 





long, not talking much, but looking at him with 
some awe and a good deal of contempt. His 


he bore it all with the good-natured philosophy 
which his school life and work in a city had 
taught him. 

The Sunday dawned, a beautiful, Southern 


God; and yet the congregation which filled the 
little chapel at Danvers came with restless and 
turbulent hearts, and their faces said plainly: 
“Rob Dixon, we have not come here to listen to 
God’s word. We have come here to put you on 
trial. Do you hear? On trial.” 

And the thought, “On trial,’’ was ringing in 
the young minister’s mind as he rose to speak to 
them. His sermon was a very quiet, practical 
one; a sermon that sought to bring religion before 
them as a matter of every-day life. It was alto- 


usually flowed from that pulpit. 
.grew restless under this spiritual reserve. They 








“1M SO GLAD! I’M SO GLAD!’ SAID THE OLD MAN.” 


wanted something to sanction, something to 
shout for, and here was this man talking to them 


The son hesitated for a moment, and then he | as simply and quietly as if he were not in church. 


answered gently, “We think that one is the 


companion of the other, and that the best way to | fetched an amen;” and the people resented his | 





As Uncle Isham Jones said, “De man never 








“*} WOULDN’T DAIH, HONEY.” 
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ineffectiveness. Even Robert’s father sat with 
his head bowed in his hands, broken and ashamed 
of his son; and when, without a flourish, the 
preacher sat down, after talking twenty-two 
minutes by the clock, a shiver of surprise ran 
over the whole church. His father had never 
pounded the desk for less than an hour. 

Disappointment, even disgust, was written on 
every face. The singing was spiritless, and as 
the people filed out of church and gathered in 
knots about the door, the old-time head-shaking 
was resumed, and the comments were many and 
unfavorable. 

“Dat’s what his schoolin’ done fo’ him,” said 
one. : 

“It wasn’t nothin’ mo’n a _lecter,” 
another’s criticism. 

“Put him ’side o’ his father,’’ said one of the 
Rev. Abram Dixon’s loyal members, “and, bless 
my soul, de ol’ man would preach all roun’ him, 
and he ain’t been to no college, neither !” 

Robert and his father walked home in silence 
together. When they were in the house, the old 
man turned to his son and said, “‘Is dat de way 
dey teach you to preach at college ?’’ 

*“T followed my instructions as nearly as 
possible, father.”’ 

“Well, Lawd he’p dey preachin’, den! Why, 
befo’ I’d ha’ been in dat pulpit five minutes, I’d 
ha’ had dem people moanin’ an’ hollerin’ all over 
de church.” 

“And would they have lived any more cleanly 
the next day?” 

The old man looked at his son sadly, and shook 
his head as at one of the unenlightened. 

Robert did not preach in his father’s church 
again before his visit came to a close; but before 
going, he said, “I want you to promise me you'll 
come up and visit me, father. I want you to see 
the work I am trying todo. I don’t say that my 
way is best or that my work is a higher work, 
but I do want you to see 
that I am in earnest.’’ 

“TI ain’t doubtin’ you 
mean well, Robbie,” said 
his father, “but I guess 
I’d be a good deal out o’ 
place up thaih.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, 
father. You come up and 
see me. Promise me.” 

And the old man 
promised. 

It was not, however, 
until nearly a year later 
that the Rev. Abram 
Dixon went up to visit 
his son’s church. Robert 
met him at the station, 
and took him to the little 
parsonage which the young clergyman’s people 
had provided for him. It was a very simple 
place, and an aged woman served the young man 


was 


His work was often interfered with by the|as cook and caretaker; but Abram Dixon was 
frequent summons to see old friends who stayed | astonished at what seemed to him both vainglory 


and extravagance. 
“Ain’t you livin’ kin’ o’ high fo’ yo’ raisin’, 


trial was a little sorer than he had expected, but | Robbie?” he asked. 


The young man laughed. “if you’d see how 
some of the people live here, father, you’d hardly 
say so.” 

Abram looked at the chintz-covered sofa and 


summer morning; the lazy hum of the bees and | shook his head at its luxury, but Robert, on 
the scent of wild honeysuckle were in the air; coming back after a brief absence, found his 
the Sabbath was full of the quiet and peace of | father sound asleep upon the comfortable lounge. 


On the next day they went out together to see 
something of the city. By the habit of years, 
Abram Dixon was an early riser, and his son 
was like him; so they were abroad somewhat 
before business was astir in the town. They 
walked through the commercial portion and 
down along the wharves and levees. On every 
side the same sight assailed their eyes: black 
boys of all ages and sizes, the waifs and strays 
of the city, lay stretched here and there on the 
wharves or curled on door-sills, stealing what 


gether different from the torrent of speech that | sleep they could before the relentless day should 
The people drive them forth to beg a pittance for subsistence. 


“Such as these we try to get into our flock and 
do something for,’”’ said Robert. 

His father looked on sympathetically, and yet 
hardly with full understanding. There was 
poverty in his own little village, yes, even squalor, 
but he had never seen anything just like this. 
At home almost every one found some open door, 
and rare was the wanderer who slept out-of- 
doors except from choice. 

At nine o’clock they went to the police court, 
and the old minister saw many of his race appear 
as prisoners, receiving brief attention and long 
sentences. Finally a boy was arraigned for 
theft. He was a little, wobegone fellow hardly 
ten years of age. He was charged with stealing 
cakes from a bakery. The judge was about 
to deal with him as quickly as with the others, 
and Abram’s heart bled for the child, when 
he saw a negro call the judge’s attention. He 
turned to find that Robert had left his side. 
There was a whispered consultation, and then the 
old preacher heard with joy, “‘As this is his first 
offense and a trustworthy person comes forward 
to take charge of him, sentence upon the prisoner 
will be suspended.” 

Robert came back to his father holding the 
boy by the hand, and together they made their 
way from the crowded room. 

“I’m soglad! I’mso glad!’ said the old man, 
brokenly. 

“We often have to do this. We try to save 
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tom from the first contact with the prison and | all, they seemed under the spell of their leader’s | the tunnel, for all ice-bears are cowards; but he | think he might have left us enough bacon for 


ai! that it means. There is no reformatory for | 
black boys here, and they may not go to the 
institutions for the white; so for the slightest | 
ovense they are sent to jail, where they are | 
piaced with the most hardened criminals. When 
released they are branded forever, and their 
course is usually downward.” 

Ile spoke in a low voice, that what he said | 
might not reach the ears of the little ragamuffin | 
who trudged by his side. 

Abram looked down on the child with a 
sympathetic heart. 

“‘What made you steal dem cakes?” he asked, | 
kindly. 

“| was hongry,” was the simple reply. 

The old man said no more until he had reached | 
the parsonage, and then when he saw how the | 
little fellow ate and how tenderly his son minis- | 
tered to him, he murmured to himself, ““Feed my | 
lambs ;’? and then turning to his son, he said, | 
“Robbie, dey’s some’p’n in dis, dey’s some’p’n | 
in it, 1 tell you.” 

That night there was a boys’ class in the lower | 
room of Robert Dixon’s little church. Boys of 
all sorts and conditions were there, and Abram 
listened as his son told them the old, sweet stories | 
in the simplest possible manner and talked to | 
them in his cheery, practical way. The old | 
preacher looked into the eyes of the street gamins | 
about him, and he began to wonder. Some of | 
them were fierce, unruly-looking youngsters, | 
inclined to meanness and rowdyism, but one and | 
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We shall have | 

to winter here !” | 
exclaimed Henrik, | 
shaking the snow | 
off his coat as he| 
crawled into the little | 
hut where his part- 
ner was cooking 
breakfast. 

“The ice?” asked | 
Ole. 

“Yes, the ice. It) 
is all along the coast. Runs out as far as I could 
see from the mountain-top,— no open water in | 
sight,—and that settles it for this season, Ole.” | 

“Well, I guess we can live through to next | 
June, Henrik, if—well, never mind the ifs. | 
Breakfast is ready.’ 

So Henrik Gregg and Ole Oleson began upon | 
the venison with bacon trimmings. They had | 
good appetites, even if they had just suffered a 
cruel disappointment. It was nearly October | 
now. In June they had come to this bleak spot | 
on the eastern coast of Spitzbergen, and had | 
built a cabin here and spent the summer hunting | 
reindeer, seal and eider-down. They had done | 
pretty well, and had hugely enjoyed their outing, | 
but they were eager to get back to Norway before | 
the long, dark winter set in. Day after day they | 
had watched for the coming of the sloop Hj almar 
Halvorsen, which had brought them out. Her | 
master had promised faithfully to call for them 
when his walrus-hunting was over. 

For two weeks they had been keeping watch | 
night and day by turns, gazing seaward from the | 
mountain-top in quest of the rig of the Hjalmar | 
{lalvorsen. This morning Henrik had come | 
in from his watch with the unwelcome news that 
the ice had covered the coast, and that no ship | 
could get in before the next summer. It was | 
now so late in the season that there was not one | 
chanee in a hundred that the ice would run out | 
gain. 

Henrik and Ole at once planned to make the 
est of it. Winter was coming on, and they set 
to work making their little hut ready for the big | 
storms and the intense cold. They built a wall 
of basalt rocks round their den. They found 
strewn along the shelving coast pieces of drift- 
wood from the interior of Siberia—rubbish that 
vad been swept out to sea by the waters of the 
inighty rivers and carried thousands of miles by 
‘riendly winds and currents. With these bits of 
timber they built a roof, and the winds drifted 

now five feet thick round the walls and over the 
‘op. At last every part of the structure except 
he little hole that served as doorway was 
covered. 
“The art of keeping warm,” said Henrik, “is | 


‘| GIVE upat last! | 























voice. At last Robert said, “Boys, this is my | was hungry, this fellow, very, very hungry. 
father. He’s a preacher, too. I want you to| For more than a month he had had nothing 
come up and shake hands with him.”” Then they | whatever to eat. He was lean and lank. He 
crowded round the old man readily and heartily, | was so hungry that he was brave, and as he 
and when they were outside the church, he heard | stood there in the center of the hut he uttered a 
them pause for a moment, and then three rousing | deep, fierce grow]. 
cheers rang out with the vociferated explanation, | Brave as the two Norwegians were, and not 
“‘Fo’ de minister’s pap !” | unfamiliar with the big white bear of the far 
Abram held his son’s hand long that night, | north, they at once realized that they were ina 
and looked with tear-dimmed eyes at the boy. | sorry predicament and heartily wished themselves 
“] didn’t understan’,” he said. ‘‘I didn’t | safely back in their home town of Tromsé. The 
understan’.”’ | bear would eat them, or one of them at least, if 
“You'll preach for me Sunday, father?” 
“T wouldn’t daih, honey. I wouldn’t daih.” 
“Oh, yes, you will, pap.” 


with a novel idea. 


he could find nothing more convenient to devour. | 
At this critical juncture Henrik was seized | ‘You see, he thinks he’s struck a good feeding- 
He proceeded at once to| place here—nicest hotel he ever found in all 


breakfast.” 

“What worried me most,” replied Ole, “was 
that the glutton might eat so much he couldn’t 
get out the front door, and we’d be compelled to 
keep him all winter !’’ 

“A nice sort of a boarder he’d make, at that 
rate !”” 

**1’ll tell you what, Henrik,” rejoined Ole, with 


| a smile, ‘‘we’ll get even with that fellow before 


many days have passed. You see if we don’t.” 
Henrik, now thoroughly discouraged, only 

| shook his head. 

“Yes, we'll get even with him,” persisted Ole. 


He had not used the word for a long time, and | execute it. Catching up two or three rashers of | Spitzbergen. Mark my word, he likes it so well 


at sound of it his father yielded. bacon, he tossed them to the bear. The animal, 
It was a strange service that Sunday morning. | evidently appreciating good pork, swallowed 
The son introduced the father, and the father, | them at a single gulp. When the supply closed, 
looking at his son, who seemed so short a time | he set up an ominous growling. He even moved 
ago unlearned in the ways of the world, gave as | a step nearer the imprisoned men, as if he meant 
his text, “A little child shall lead them.” to see for himself where all that excellent meat 
He spoke of his own conceit and vainglory, | was to be had; and consequently Ole had to join 
the pride of his age and experience, and then he | Henrik in passing out the stores. 
told of the lesson he had learned. “Why, people,” | It was about all they could do to cater to the 
he said, “‘I feels like a new convert!’ unmannerly visitor’s appetite, so ravenous was 
It was a gentler gospel than he had ever) he and so easily did he dispose of everything. 
preached before, and in the congregation there | Hard it was, indeed, for the two castaways to 
were many eyes as wet as his own. hand out to this greedy beast their precious store 
**Robbie,” he said, when the service was over, | of provisions—all that stood between them and 
“I believe I had to come up here to be converted.” | starvation. But between feeding the brute their 
And Robbie smiled. | bread and meat and suffering him to make a meal 
off themselves there was but one choice. 
Finally Henrik whispered to Ole to slip out 
and see if he could get hold of a rifle. Ole, brave 
fellow, did indeed try, while Henrik endeavored 


| 


WELLMAN. 


not to shut the cold out, but to shut the 
heat in, and I guess we won’t freeze under that 
mantle.” 

It was, indeed, quite snug and warm within 
the hut. The little hole was plugged up at night 
with a big snowball, and also with curtains of | to distract the bear’s attention by throwing out 
reindeer skins. The men slept in bags made | pieces of salt pork. The bear made for Ole, 
of reindeer skins, and had a little fire which they however, with wide-open mouth, and Henrik 
fed with seal blubber. They got along quite | saved his comrade’s life only by throwing an 
comfortably, and January had come. Soon the | unusually large hunk of “salt horse’’ fairly in the 
sun would return, and with the coming of light | animal’s teeth. While the bear was swallowing 
life would be more pleasant, for then they could | this huge but delicious morsel, Ole crept back to 
get out and hunt and stretch their legs running | his place behind the cases. 
on skees over the glaciers and the sea ice. So the two unfortunates went on with their sad 

There was but one thing that worried them, | task, feeding the glutton; and as for him, he 
and this was the fear that, as their fresh meat | evidently had no intention of permitting himself 
had all been eaten, they might get scurvy. Con- | to be cheated out of the least part of all that was 
trary to their expectations, they had not been | in the hut. If the men halted in their work and 


‘THEY ALL LOOKED QUITE HAPPY 
AND EXPECTANT.’’ 


| able to shoot a bear during the winter. They failed to pass out the food fast enough to satisfy 


were living on bacon and fish and salt pork, and | his hungry appetite, a series of growls gave them 
every day they wished a big bear might give warning and produced the desired effect. Nor 
them an opportunity to replenish their larder. did he stop till he had devoured nearly all the 


One night they were roused from sleep by a| men could lay their hands upon, which was | 


strange noise in the hut. Inamoment Henrik | more than half of their stock. 
had reached out and lighted the lamp, and then| In fact, things had reached a desperate state. 


he and Ole saw a huge ice-bear standing just| All the opened boxes and barrels had been | 


within the entrance, not six feet from where they | emptied, and there were no indications that the 
lay in their bags. The impudent fellow had | guest would wait while the luckless men found a 
apparently come along the coast, smelled some- | hatchet and opened up other stores for his benefit. 
thing good to eat within this pile of snow, rolled | It was with a deep sigh, in response to an angry 
away the snowball with a stroke of his paw, and growl, that Ole threw out the last piece of cheese 
crawled through the tunnel. —the cheese which the castaways had treasured 
He stood, peering about with his poor eyes in | through months of self-denial. Then Henrik 
the dim light and moving his head to and fro, | found some ship’s bread, and it followed the 
trying by scent to discover into what sort of a | bacon, the salt pork, the fish and the cheese. 
place he had wandered. But the ship’s bread was old and hard. 
While he was thus engaged Ole and Henrik | Apparently the bear did not like it. He tried 
concluded it was time for them to act. To their | a few pieces, and then refused to accept more. 
dismay, they saw that their rifles were standing | He wanted meat,—good, fat meat,—and was not 
by the side of the entrance. The men had, in | particular about the rinds. 
fact, placed them by the door, thinking that there| There was no more meat within reach, how- 
they could most conveniently be seized in case of | ever. Themen were at the end of their resources. 
an alarm of bears during the night; and now the | If the bear must have more meat, there was 


| animal was rubbing against the weapons. Ole | nothing for him but Henrik and Ole themselves. 


and Henrik had not dreamed of so ill-mannered| The two Norwegians hardly dared to breathe. 
a visitor walking in upon them without warning. They were wondering how long it would take 
The two men hastily jumped out of their sleep- | the bear to seize them. Each, without saying a 
ing-bags and hid themselves behind the cases and | word, had a plan formed in his mind. The 
barrels which held their store of bread and meat | comrade of the one first attacked should leap for 
and salt fish. By this time the bear, having | the rifle and fight to the last. 
become a little accustomed to the dim light and Then the bear, licking his chops and, as Ole 
the strange surroundings, advanced a step or two, | afterward said, “smiling all over himself,”” backed 
half-threateningly, half-timidly. With him it! slowly out of the hut. As quickly as they could, 
was a struggle between hunger and fear. He the men seized their guns and ran after him, but 
could smell the good things to eat, the bacon, the | they merely caught a glimpse of his rotund and 
fish and Ole and Henrik, but he could not quite | rolling figure as he slipped away over the beach 
make out what sort of a nest this was. It was to the ice that covered the sea. There never were 
new to his experience. angrier and gloomier men than these two when 
If he had not been hungry, he never would | they returned to their hut and surveyed the wreck. 
have had the courage to squeeze himself through! “The greedy old brute!” said Henrik. “I 


| that he’ll come back after more, and bring his 

| whole family with him, too!’ 

Henrik was not so confident, but he agreed 

| with Ole that they should prepare to take advan- 

tage of anything that might happen. So they 
kept watch again, that they might not suffer any 
more surprises. They got out their old shotgun 
and melted some lead and made slugs for it, and 
rammed the charge home with all the powder 
they dared use. They built a sort of fort of 
| snow-blocks just outside the door—a fort with 
holes for their guns and with a string leading 
| from it to the wrist of the man sleeping in the 
| hut, that the watcher might rouse him without 
leaving his post. 

Day after day passed and still there was no 
| Visit from the bear. The sun was near the 
horizon once more, and for four or five hours each 
| day there was good dawn-light from the south. 
| Henrik was gloomy again and said they would 

have to cut their rations down to the lowest 

possible notch, and even then the chances were 
that they would starve before a ship came after 
them. 

**Never mind, Henrik,”’ said Ole, who had 
not once lost confidence in his pet theory. ‘“‘I 
tell you that fellow will come back and we’ll get 
him. He’s only waiting till he gets up another 
good appetite. You couldn’t expect even a bear 
to digest all that stuff in a minute.”’ 

And Ole proved a true prophet. The 
very next day, while Henrik was on watch 
in the little fort, he saw the bear ambling 
confidently over the sea-ice toward the 
hut, and behind him trailed not only his 
mate, but also two big cubs! 

Henrik pulled the string, and in a couple 
of minutes Ole was by his side. 

“Just as I thought—he’s bringing his whole 
family !”’ said Ole, when he had had a peep at 
the approaching visitors. 

On came the procession, the old bear smelling 
out the way. They all looked quite happy and 
expectant. 

“The old robber has told them he’!] give them 
the best dinner they ever had in their lives,” 
whispered Henrik. “But it’s our turn now.” 
“You take the he one and I’ll look out for the 

mother. Leave the cubs to the last,” whispered 

Ole. 

A minute later the reports of the two guns 
rang out over the white expanse, and set up a 
series of echoes in the near-by mountains. 

Then there was a piteous spectacle. With 
wounds in their hearts and their life-stream red- 
dening the snow, the big bears gathered their cubs 
to their sides and prepared to fight to the bitter 
end for their offspring. Another crack from 
Henrik’s magazine rifle, and one cub fell. Still 
another shot, and the second cub lay between its 
father and mother. For several minutes the 
parent bears continued to gnash their teeth and 
growl at the unseen enemy, and it was not until 
Henrik had emptied his magazine that all four 
lay still. 
| It took the two men all the remainder of the 
| day to dress their four bears. When they had 
finished and had cooked their supper of savory 
bear-steak, Ole paused between mouthfuls and 
laughed so heartily that Henrik was afraid he 
might choke. 

“Give mea piece of paper and a pencil,’’ said 
Ole, who had lived several years in Minnesota 
and was a good deal of a Yankee in his ways. 
| “T want to see what sort of a trade we have made 
| of it.’” 

Then Ole made out the account as follows: 


| 
| MR. IcE-BEAR IN ACCT. WITH US. 

Cr. 
Sixteen quarters, for 


ORS 


Bacon, pounds... . § 

Fish, pounds. ... . 47 steaks, pounds . . . 285 

Salt pork, pounds . ow Gparersss, ete., for boil- 

Cheese,pounds ... 7 ng, pounds . «00 
| Bread, pounds. . . . 2/| Hearts, livers, tongues, 





kidneys, pounds . . 

Blubber for fires . . . 220 

Total . we ee 176 | Total . we eee 0, 
Balance, profit tous, pounds .. . 819 


**‘And that doesn’t include four nice pelts,”’ 
added Ole, ‘“‘worth at least one hundred and 
seventy-five kroner in Tromsé.”’ 

“Nor does it make any mention of the fact,’’ 
remarked Henrik, “that a pound of fresh meat 
is worth two pounds of salt meat to men in our 
situation.” 

“No,” said Ole, “nor of the half keg of blood 
we saved, and which we’ll make a pudding of.” 

“A blood pudding for your birthday, Ole!’ 
said Henrik. 

“It’s been a good speculation,’”’ concluded Ole, 
“and if there are any more bear families in Spitz- 
bergen that want to call at this trading post, 
| they’ll find us here all winter ready to do 
business.”’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


One Sunday evening a rough-cast man 
rose in the Reform Club meeting and said: “I 
believe in owning up. When I get into trouble 
by making a fool of myself, or by letting some- 
body else lead me out of the way, I ain’t goin’ 
to shirk the blame. I am goin’ to take my own 
load on my own shoulders. I shall just speak 
up and say, ‘I, Bill Pike, did that!’’’ There’s 
an example, as well as a rebuke, for several 
kinds of whimpering sinners, in high places and 
in low. 


After a recent contest it came out that 
in some instances the struggling athletes were 
sustained by the use of arsenic, strychnine and 
nitroglycerine. The winner in a close trial may 
triumph because the trainer has been judicious 
in administering tonic drugs. But does not the 


pharmaceutical road to victory seem less attractive | 


than the old way which led through physical 
strength and skill unaided by the stimulants 
which medicine offers? There is a modernness 
about the possibility of being beaten by a sixtieth 
of a grain of strychnine, which to earlier athletes 
would have brought both wonder and regret. 

The more one thinks about wireless tele- 
graphy the more amazing it seems. By Marconi’s 
method, messages are sent over, or through, 
mountain ranges; and the curving segment of 
the earth, covered by the ocean, does not prevent 
communication between ships sixty miles apart. 
Still more marvelous is it that simultaneous 
messages can be transmitted by “tuning” the 
instruments so as to produce a difference in the 
vibrations; but it has long been known that 
countless waves of light and sound can pass and 
repass, crossing each other in every conceivable 
direction, without the least interference. 

It is pleasant to record the fact that the 
consular service is gradually working out of 
politics, that more and more fitness is considered 
in the original choice of consuls, that efficient 
men are promoted from less important to more 
important stations, and that the effects of the 
improved system in advancing American trade 
are so marked that the new way is approved by 
all who study the subject. The cleverness of 
some consuls in getting at the facts which will 
enable American manufacturers and merchants 
to compete in foreign markets is much more 
pleasing to Americans than it is to those whom 
they are supplanting in trade. 

Two orders to British officers which seem 
mutually contradictory were recently issued on 
the same day. Militia officers in England were 
commanded to learn and practise sword exercise 
several times a week. Commissioned men in 
South Africa, on the contrary, were ordered to 
dispense with swords in action. A sword makes 
an officer a shining mark for the enemy’s bullets. 
Thus theory and practise disagreed, as is often 
the case. The firing-line test of parade-ground 
equipments and dispositions sometimes leaves, 
for the time being, little of the traditional in active 
service. The commander who refuses to cut 
loose from precedent in an emergency is usually 
an effective ally of his antagonist. 

The Missouri Dairy Association heard 
some interesting testimony about the influence 
of music on kicking cows. One man had an 
animal so vicious that she always had to be tied 
into the stall at milking-time. His two boys 
noticed that whenever they began to sing at their 
work, the cow became quiet. Now, instead of 
tying her, whoever is milking merely strikes up 
“Annie Rooney” or “My Old Kentucky Home,’’ 
and the cow stands perfectly still. Another 
delegate said that in Switzerland farm-workers 
who have good voices get better pay because 
they can milk the wildest and most restless cows. 
The “sense of the meeting,” however, was 
expressed by a farmer, who said: “It may be all 
right to sing to a kicking cow, but I want to keep 
my eye on her feet. She might take a notion to 
dance to the music.” 

The advantages that fall to the lot of a 
man whose surname occurs early in an alpha- 
betical list are well known. As a candidate for 
office upon an Australian ballot, for example, a 
man named Abbott has a far better chance than 
the most eminent Zweigler. But the benefit that 
comes from the possession of a short name has 
not heretofore been generally recognized. Not 
jong ago the promotion of one of the auditors of 
the Treasury Department at Washington created 
a vacancy to which, upon a formal recommenda- 
tion to that effect, the candidate having the 
shortest name, being also a competent man, was 
appointed. His chief duty is to affix his signature 
to accounts, and as he needs to make but six 
letters in signing, he can do twice as much in a 
day as a man whose name contains twelve letters. 


It is singular, but true, that the industrial 
school system of the United States owes its 
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origin, in large part, to Hawaii. General Arm- 
strong, the founder of Hampton Institute, was 
the son of that Hawaiian educator who organized 
the schools of the Hawaiian Islands. Hampton 
this winter contains eight grandchildren of 
former Indian students. Honolulu, in the course 
of but a single generation, shows a still more 
notable instance of rapid aboriginal development. 
A former queen of Hawaii, awakened to a sense 
of a finer civilization, came with great pomp and 
retinue to express her wish for reform. Un- 
wrapping from her body the seventy-five yards 
of broadcloth which had composed her royal robe, 
she burned it in the public square. Her niece, 
Lady Bishop, later bequeathed her entire prop- 
erty of over a million dollars to the cause of 
education in Hawaii. To-day the compulsory 
school system of those islands is so admirable 
that Australia lately sent there for a teacher to 
expound in the southern continent the Hawaiian- 
American system of education. 


wt 


A TRANSIENT ENEMY. 


Evil, in its nature, is decay, 
And any hour can blot it all away. 
Adelaide A. Procter. 


at 


REAPPORTIONMENT. 


N the reapportionment of representation in 
| Congress, on the basis of the new census, 
it is necessary to make a choice of incon- 
veniences. On the one hand, if the membership 
of the House of Representatives should be kept 
at the present limit of three hundred and fifty- 
seven, the representation of some states must be 
reduced, in order that other states, which have 
grown more rapidly, may receive their due. 
Naturally the representatives of the losing states 
oppose this plan. 

On the other hand, if none of the states are to 
lose representatives, there must be a considerable 
increase in the number of members, to represent 
the increased population. To this it is objected, 
not only that the present House is as large as is 
consistent with efficiency, but that the hall of 
the House is too small to admit more desks 
without physical discomfort. 

The majority of the House Committee on 
Census, in the bill which it reported, boldly 
accepted the first alternative. It proposed a ratio 
of representation which would yield exactly the 
same number of representatives as at present; 
and to reach this result it took away one repre- 
sentative each from eight states, and distributed 
them among other states. It calculated these 
changes with such nicety, from a political point 
of view, that neither party should gain or lose by 
them—a most equitable arrangement if the 
membership of the House is not to be increased. 

The minority of the committee, consisting of 
six of the thirteen members, propose a plan 
which does not diminish the representation of 
any state. This has usually been regarded as 
desirable; and the result has been that with 
one or two exceptions each reapportionment 
has increased the membership of the House. 
According to the plan presented, the number 
hereafter would be three hundred and eighty-six. 
The question is interesting to the whole country, 
but it is important chiefly to the House itself, 
which has.to decide how far it will sacrifice 
convenience, and perhaps efficiency, in order to 
gratify the very reasonable wish of some states 
not to lose one of their representatives. 


et 


A NEW KIND OF COURAGE. 


SUGGESTIVE article in the London 
A Spectator calls attention to the “new 
form of courage”? demanded of soldiers 

by modern military conditions. 

The experiences of our own troops in Cuba, 
the trouble in China and the war in South Africa 
have shown that a great change in military 
possibilities has taken place, even in the last 
thirty years; and the farther back into history 
one goes, the wider is the difference. 

The Roman soldier hewed his way with his 
sword through the force that opposed him, the 
medieval man-at-arms cut a path with his battle- 
ax or forced one by the fury of his charge on 
horseback. Even in our Civil War cavalry 
charges and the bayonet were effective, and 
firearms of short range brought the combatants 
comparatively close together. 

The courage of the soldier of the past, by 
virtue of the conditions he had to meet, was in 
large part the “fierce joy of battle.” It had 
much of the fury of personal contact, the hot 
blood of a hand-to-hand struggle. 

But machine guns, smokeless powder and 
rifles of tremendous range have changed all this. 
Cavalry is now useful merely for its mobility, 
the bayonet chiefly for digging trenches. The 
soldier must advance against foes whose positions 
are not revealed, even by the flash of their rifles. 
He must often lie in the broiling sun or the 
pouring rain, a target for his invisible enemies, 
unsustained by the slightest evidence that his 
own shots are effective, or his own efforts pro- 
ductive of any good results. 

The courage demanded for this sort of warfare 
is a tireless patience, cheerful endurance, an 
unfailing sense of duty. It is no less valuable 
and no more common than the kind of courage 
usually associated with soldiers, but it is of a 
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different sort. Does it not, in a sense, furnish 
a common measure by which the deeds both of 
the soldier and of the civilian may be gaged? 
And when we have learned that the qualities 
which make the best soldier are the same as 
those by which the farmer, the shopkeeper and 
the locomotive engineer so often dignify their 
simple lives, may we not in time learn to invest 
war with less of glamour, and to place a truer 
estimate on the heroes of peace? 


at 


PATIENCE. 


Patience! why, ’tis the soul of peace; 
Of all the virtues ’tis nearest kin to heaven. 
Dekker. 
at 


CUBAN ENTANGLEMENTS. 


HE German, French and British govern- 
ments recently inquired of the United 
States whether it would take under consid- 

eration the claims of certain of their citizens for 
injuries sustained by their interests in Cuba 
during the insurrection and the Spanish-A mer- 
ican War. The reply was, in substance, that 
such responsibilities must be assumed by the 
permanent government tobe ultimately estab- 
lished in the island. 

This incident opens a vista of unpleasant 
possibilities. If Cuba should become an inde- 
pendent republic, foreign governments would 
press these and similar claims with considerable 
persistence. If they should send squadrons to 
back up their demands, as England did a few 
years ago in the case of Nicaragua, the United 
States would have to decide how far it would 
allow such coercion to be carried without inter- 
ference. 

Should the United States retain control of the 
foreign relations of Cuba, there would be little 
danger of menacing pressure on account of such 
claims; but responsibility for a government, 
which is not accompanied by control over the 
acts of that government, brings peculiar perils 
of itsown. Annexation, if that were practicable, 
so far from effacing such claims, would make 
the United States liable for them. 

The American people must be prepared for 
difficulties, whatever course is taken in Cuba. 
The American policy is misinterpreted and dis- 
trusted by some of the Cuban people, even when 
it takes such disinterested forms as provision 
for education or the calling of a constitutional 
convention. It will be a long time before the 
country can find its way through all the entan- 
glements arising from its relations with Cuba, 
but patience and magnanimity will ultimately 
solve the most difficult problems. 


at 


PASSING PROSPERITY ON. 


**¥ WOULDN’T make a complaint,” said a 
man who had been annoyed by the tardy 
delivery of a Christmas present he had 

ordered, “because the firm has been terribly 

busy, and it is immensely good to its men.” 

Not only is such praise, even from strangers, 
well worth winning, but it is deserved by many 
business houses. 

A year ago, at Christmas, a Kansas City paper 
gave each of its newsboys a bank-book, showing 
that one dollar had been deposited to his credit 
ina trust company. To give the boys some idea 
of business methods, and to teach them the value 
of money and the advantages of saving it, the 
publishers promised to add another dollar to the 
account of each boy who should have the original 
sum on deposit six months later. Of one hundred 
boys to whom bank-books were given, about fifty 
received the additional dollar. Several had saved 
ten or twelve dollars, and one boy had thirty-two. 
At the Christmas just passed, the leading boy 
had one hundred and fifty-five dollars and forty- 
six cents. Another had seventy-six dollars, and 
three or four had between thirty and forty dollars. 
All the thrifty ones again received a dollar from 
the publishers, and still another from the president 
of the trust company. 

During the recent holiday season a great 
express company distributed one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in cash gifts to its em- 
ployees. Many department stores allowed a 
commission to their salesmen and saleswomen 
on all holiday sales; warm luncheons and rest 
rooms were provided during the busy days; hot 
coffee awaited the evening delivery men. One 
firm distributed more than a thousand turkeys to 
its employees. 

In many other such ways has capital expressed 
its appreciation of labor under holiday pressure. 
The millennium “may not come this bout,” but 
open-minded observers must admit that its 
advance shadow has crossed the threshold of the 


new century. 
B tive, although a wasteful process, makes 
very cheap power. This is shown by 
the occasional practise, in the case of rival rail- 
road lines competing for traffic between the same 
points, of charging less on the longer route. 
Otherwise the public would take the short cut. 
The railroad companies, realizing this, frequently 
agree to allow the line which has farther to go 
to make a small reduction in its rates. This 
is called a “differential.” In the days of the 
stage-coach the differential would have been on 


at 
ROUNDABOUT ROUTES. 
URNING coal in the fire-box of a locomo- 
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the other side; on the route that was the longest 
the highest fare would have been necessary. 

The cheapness of steam-power also shows 
itself in the apparent disregard of the shortest 
line. St. Louis is about one hundred and seventy 
miles south of the parallel of New York, and 
yet the passenger from New York who starts 
out on the “St. Louis Limited” of one of the 
great railroad lines goes first to Albany, almost 
due north ; after he has ridden three hours he is 
farther from St. Louis than when he started. 

Chicago is farther north than New York; yet 
one of the great lines of traffic between these 
cities carries its passengers more than one hun- 
dred miles south from New York before making 
much headway westward. 

There are two great competing routes for 
Baltimore and Washington traffic with the 
West. On one of them the Washington pas- 
senger starts for the West by going to Baltimore, 
on the other the Baltimore man starts for the 
West by going to Washington. Two engines, 
from neighboring cities and drawing west-bound 
passengers, thus make their first forty miles in 
opposite directions. 

Such incidents show how hard it is to tire the 
“iron horse;’’ they also exhibit some of the 
geography of commerce. The schoolboy learns 
of rivers as the great avenues of communication, 
and thinks of cities and states in their relation 
to them; the travelling man thinks first of the 
railroad lines, and then of the cities as located 


upon them. 
a th 


TWO MODERN INSTANCES. 


T is the fashion in many circles to sneer at 
| missionary work among the poor of the world, 
with hair-splitting distinctions between home 
and foreign philanthropy. Two of many incidents 
will detain, if not refute, such critics. Mr. Frank 
Bullen, who has won a name in literature of the 
sea, recently told in an English paper the story of 
his childhood. 

Early left an orphan, he lived as a street arab, 
and then as fag to petty officers in the merchant 
marine. Friendless, half-starved, beaten, the poor 
child took refuge one night under a sea-drenched 
life-boat on a wind-swept deck. A negro lad found 
him there, and amid the storm and darkness, 
the older boy, of a despised race, told the other 
the story of salvation, which a missionary had 
imparted to him in a Jamaica Sunday-school. 

From such an unpromising source the little 
fellow got the first inspiration which gradually 
lifted him out of his degradation into a fine, 
Christian manhood. 

Cross the sea and the American plains to a 
corner of Nebraska, where a tribe of Indians have 
in large measure pted the teachi of the 
missionaries who first went out under the “foreign 
boards.” The members of this tribe have for 
several years refused to accept free rations from 
the government, but provide for themselves, with 
commendable self-respect. A year or two ago 
one of their well-wishers heard with regret that 
they were again drawing rations, and asked an 
explanation. ‘ 

“Oh,” was the reply, “owing to severe droughts, 
many of our white neighbors lost their entire 
harvest and are suffering great need. We had 
been more fortunate. So we held council, and 
decided that by drawing some government rations 
we could give our own stores to the whites, who 
are less inured than ourselves to hunger and 
cold.” 

Thus spake the red man to his white critic. All 
honor to these Santee Sioux! 





tw 


REPRIEVED. 


T was a mournful little ,_ 2ession which filed 

| out of the barn and took its way along the 

lane toward the pasture. First came Azariah, 

with the old musket. Then followed Thad, leading 

a horse, tall, gaunt and aged; and in the rear, 

with a shovel over his shoulder, plodded old 
Benjamin Heminway, the owner of the farm. 

No one said anything, but all three of the men 
glanced furtively at the house, and Thad carefully 
steered old Prince around some outcropping ledges 
where his shoes would have been likely to make 
a noise. When they reached the pasture they 
halted. 

“I s’pose we might’s well pull his shoes off,” 
suggested Azariah. 

“Yes,” said Thad. 
and the other ain’t much worn. 
hammer along.” 

He handed it to his brother, who took it and 
began to pry off the old horse’s shoes. 

While the group was occupied with this task a 
voice broke in upon them. A little old lady had 
come quietly up the lane, and now stood nervously 
twisting her apron and regarding them with 
reproachful eyes. The men dropped the hammer 
and the two shoes they had removed, and stood 
silent and shamefaced. 

“Father,” said the old lady, laying her hand on 
her husband’s arm, “you know how I’ve felt about 
this allalong. The more I think of it the wickeder 
it seems. I just can’t stand it!” 

“There, now, mother, don’t take it so hard. It 
ain’t pleasant, I know, but what’s a body goin’ to 
do? He’s past any kind o’ work, an’ it costs 
somethin’ to keep him. Besides, the boys are all 
the time complainin’ —”’ 

“Well,” broke in Thad, “we have to cut up all 
his fodder an’ take milk to him every day, an’ he’s 
forever gettin’ into the corn-field or the garden.” 

“Thaddy, it ain’t what he is now but what he’s 
been that I’m thinkin’ about,” said the boy’s 
mother. “You don’t remember, as I do, how he 
worked here on the farm year after year, an’ how 
willin’ an’ gentle he always was. You don’t think 
of the time when your father had the mail contract, 
and old Prince travelled his forty miles a day, 
week in an’ week out, summer an’ winter; or the 
day when the limb fell from the tree on the 


“Three of ’em’s nearly new, 
I brought the 
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-gountain road, an’ knocked your father senseless 
in the bottom of the sleigh. How long would he 

lived in that cold, and where would you or any 
.f us be if Prince hadn’t brought him home?” 

Thad was idly kicking a hole in the sod with the 

ye of his heavy boot, and Azariah shifted the 

iusket uneasily from his shoulder to the ground. 
ne old lady went on: 

“Father, old Prince has done his share to help 

; pay for the farm. He wouldn’t owe us anything 
or board if he lived fifty years longer, but if he’s 

ot to be killed because you think we can’t afford 

» keep him, I’ve got something to say. Here’s 
eighteen dollars. It’s my butter money, an’ I’ve 
heen savin’ it to carpet the parlor with, but never 

‘ind; I’ll pay for Prince’s keep while it lasts, and 
there’ll be more when that’s gone.” 

A erimson flush crept into the old man’s sun- 
burned face. “Stop, mother, stop!” he said. “I’m 
« selfish brute, an’ I’m ashamed of myself, but I 
ain’t so mean as that! Old Prince has earned the 
right to good fodder an’ good care the rest of his 
life, as you say, an’ he shall have it, if he lives to 
be a hundred! Thad, Az’riah, you go put him 
into the four-acre clover lot; an’ if either of you 
ever pester me again ’bout killin’ of him, I’ll take 
one 0’ them new tug straps an’ make you dance 
livelier’n Prince ever did when he was a four- 
year-old.” 

te 


JAPANESE KINDERGARTENS. 


The kindergarten idea is spreading. Over in 
Japan it has taken firm root, having been intro- 
duced by the missionaries. A new field of work 
has been opened to Japanese women by the 
founding of training-schools, the graduates from 
them going out to establish kindergartens of their 
own. 

The children who go to Japanese kindergartens 
look, says a writer on the subject, just like the 
Japanese dolls with which the little folks of 
America play, except that they are much prettier 
and more attractive. Each child is brought by its 
mother or nurse, and is provided with a lunch-box 
carefully packed at home. The box is made of 
laequer, in three compartments, one on top of the 
other, each being filled with a different kind of 
food, the most important of all being rice. 

When noon comes the children sit down at the 
tables with their boxes, a bowl of tea, and hashi, 
or chop-sticks, before them. At a signal the chop- 
sticks are lifted, dipped into the tea, and then 
employed in conveying rice, bits of meat and 
pickles to the small mouths with wonderful 
rapidity. 

The children begin to troop in at nine o’clock in 


the morning. The kindergarten generally consists 


of two or three square rooms, with straw mats on 
the floor. Leaving their wooden shoes at the 
door, the little people enter and bow very low to 
their teachers before running to their places. 
Japanese politeness is ineculeated when a child 
begins to crawl, and as soon as he can stand he is 
taught to make a bow. Japanese children of 
all ages make deep obeisances when occasion 
demands, with gravity and unconsciousness. 

Although the children kneel on cushions in their 
homes, in the kindergarten the little chairs, and 
tables marked with squares, are used, as in this 
country. The raising of silkworms and the final 
winding of silk from their own cocoons is one 
of the occupations characteristic of Japanese 
kindergartens. 

at tt 


CHANCE IN HISTORY. 


“It might have been” has served as text for the 
ages. Lord Rosebery in his recent address as 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University made the 
following interesting speculation: 

“Had the elder Pitt, when he became prime 
mninister, not left the House of Commons, he could 
doubtless have induced George III. to listen to 
reason, introduced American representation into 
Parliament, and preserved the thirteen colonies to 
England. The new blood of America would have 
burst the old vessels of the constitution, and 
provided a self-adjusting system of representation. 
There would have been no war of separation, no 
war of 1812; and finally, when the Americans 
became a majority, the empire would perhaps 
have moved solemnly across the Atlantic, and 
Britain become a historic shrine, the European 
outpost of the empire!” 

The acts of individual men have changed the 
whole course of history. Suppose some independ- 
ent elector of President one hundred years ago, 
who was chosen as a supporter of Jefferson and 
Burr, had given a vote for John Adams instead of 
Thomas Jefferson. The result would have been, 
not the election of Adams, but the choice of Aaron 
Burr as President of the United States. This, 
to be sure, is a case where the course of history 
was not changed. But it might have been. And 
what a wreck Burr might have made of the young 
nation! : 

at 


AT LITERARY SHRINES. 


The five hundredth anniversary of the death of 
‘haucer was recently commemorated by dedica- 
‘ing a memorial window in a church adjoining the 
ld Tabard Inn, whence the Canterbury Pilgrims 
set forth. The window, which was unveiled by 
he poet laureate of England, has already been 
visited by hundreds of travelling Americans. 

A glimpse of three famous Englishmen, at 
‘nother literary shrine, is made timely by the 
ecent two hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Dryden. 

On a very wet day early in the nineteenth 
entury a cab stopped before Dryden’s old house 
‘2 London, and a gentleman stepped out and 
uotioned to two others to follow him. 

“Ah,” exclaimed a jolly voice, as Sidney Smith 
icaned out the window and glanced from the wet 


pavement to his own thin shoes, “you see why | dead 


Rogers does not mind! He has on galoshes. Dear 
Samuel, lend Tom Moore and me each one galosh, 
and we will then stand on one leg apiece and 
admire Dryden’s windows as long as you please.” 
Surely neither Canterbury Pilgrim nor American 








THE YOUTH’S 


tourist could have conjured up a “drier under- | 
standing” than the one the famous wit proposed | 
to his fellow sightseers. 


at 
PA, PI, PAI, POM. 


Travellers in India not only see many wonderful 
and strange things, but are entertained by the 
sight of a life so different from that of all other 
nations that they may well believe themselves in 
“Enchanted India,” whose author tells some of 
his entertaining experiences: 


Close to a shop where I was bargaining for some 
old bronzes, in an open booth and quite alone 
among the jars and trays, sat _a boy of four. His 
only garment was a green silk jacket, bordered 
| with blue velvet, stitched with silver thread. There 
was nothing between the little vest and his bright 
bronze skin. He had a blue cap embroidered 
with gold, and his eyes were darkened with khol. 

He was drawing lines very neatly on a_ slate, 
and writing beneath them the pretty Hindu letters 
_ a go nee signs, saying them as 

e went on: “Pa, pa, pa, pi, pi, pi, pai, pai, pai, 

, pom.” At last, seeing that I was looking at 
fim and smiling, quite fascinated by his pretty | 
ways, he burst out laughing, a hearty, happy, 
baby laugh, and gravely went on with his business 





in. 
*erhen, under a portico in front of us, a man | 
began to undress. He threw off his dhotee and | 
his sarong, peorng. on his loin-cloth only. With 

outstretched arms he placed a heavy ay pot 

full of water on the ground, took it up between 

his teeth, and without using his hands tilted his 

head back till the water poured all over him in a | 
shower, which splashed up from the pavement, | 
sprinkling the spoceiere in the front row. 

Next he tied his dhotee round the jar, which he | 
refilled, and fastened the end to his long hair. | 
Then, simply by turning his head, he spun the 
heavy pot round him. It looked as if it must pull | 
his head off, but he flung it faster and faster till 
he presently stopped. 


at 


THE BONE- YARD. 


“Through the Yukon Gold Diggings,” by Mr. 
Josiah Edward Spurr, recounts experiences caleu- 
lated to make curiosity-hunters jealous. He says 
that beds of vegetable matter belonging to a past 
age are abundant all along the Yukon, but the 
coal is as yet only a black, shining lignite. Leaves 
found in it show that the vegetation of the period | 
when the beds accumulated was not far different 
from what it is to-day, and had nothing to do with 
gigantic tadpoles and malaria. 


One of the most interesting of the high clay 
bluffs which we passed has been called by some 
early travellers the Palisades, but is known to 
miners and traders by the name of the Bone-Yard 
from the fact that buried in the silt near the top 
are many bones of large animals. 

We stopped at this place, and at the foot of the 
bluff came across the tusk of a mammoth which 
—— weighed over a hundred and fifty pounds. 

t was as thick as a man’s leg at its larger end, | 
but it was evident that the whole of it was not 
there. Farther on we found a smaller tusk with 
the end worn off, as if the animal had been using | 
it severely. | 

Afterward we saw other bones, leg-bones and | 
fragments of the back-bone in great abundance. 
Our boat was too small to carry these gigantic | 
relics, but we secured from a mammoth a huge | 
molar tooth that measured several inches across, | 

| 
| 








and we sawed off portions of one of the tusks. 
The Eskimos carve the tusks into ornaments, 
ipes and other ivory articles. They are familiar | 
n fancy with the animal, and have a separate 
name for its ivory to distinguish it from walrus 
ivory. | 
at | 
| 
| 
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CHEERFUL OUTLOOK. 


A man wise in his day and generation says that | 
one of the things which everybody demands and | 
nobody really wishes is a candid opinion. | 


| 

“T wish you’d come out to my house and see a 
Correggio that I bought in Italy last summer,” 
said a collector of pictures and bric-a-brac, more 
noted for his zeal than his discernment, to a friend 
who was a connoisseur in the fine arts. 

“It’s a head, a perfect beauty—just a fragment 
of some great picture,’’ he procee ed. 

“I should like to see it,” said the connoisseur, 
in his most cautious tone. 

“TI want your candid opinion of it, that’s what I 
want,” continued the collector; ‘‘I’d like to know 
exactly what you think of it. A man had the | 
insolence to tell me the other day that he didn’t 
believe it was an original! If another man says 
that, I’m afraid my temper will get the upper 
hand of me, and I shall knock him down where he | 
stands. Now you come out jest as soon as you 
-, and give me your perfectly unbiased opinion | 


ew 


SURFACE INDICATIONS. 


From “A Book on Dartmoor,” written by the 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, comes a story which might 
have come from a less trustworthy source: 


The wild and romantic country of Dartmoor 
consists of a table-land with rugged peaks or tors, 
and all but impassable marshes. After a dry 
summer it is easy to pick one’s way across parts 
of it which at other times are full of pitfalls. At 
one of the latter periods a man was cautiously 
threading his way across one of the treacherous 
marshes when he saw a hat lying brim downward 
on the sedge. He gave it a gentle, good-humored 
kick in passing, and almost jumped out of his 
skin when a choked voice called out from beneath: 

“What be you a-doin’ to my ’at?” 

“Be there now a chap under’n?” exclaimed the 
traveller, 

“Ees, I reckon, and a hoss under me likewise.” 


at 
KINDRED MINDS. 


General Thiébault says that, at one time when 
Napoleon was carrying out an operation which 
could only be accomplished with absolute secrecy, 
he rode one day to the head of a column, where 
he heard a soldier say: 


“Faith, if I were general-in-chief, 1 know what 
I should do.” 

“Well,” called Napoleon, ‘what would you do?” 

The soldier unfolded his plan. It was the very 
one which Napoleon himself had evolved. 

“Raseal!” cried the general. “Will you hold your 
tongue ?” 

After the battle which had proven the wisdom 
of the project, he sought about for the soldier 
whose mind had mirrored his. The man was 

ead. 


at 





GRACE GREENWOOD, leaving a tea-party after 
telling a funny story, was begged to stay and tell | 





another. “No,” said she, “I can’t get more than 
one story high on a cup of tea.” } 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 

one playsit Grand Piano 


PineHARP 
NO Tone; played vertically hke 


large harp. Price $5. Send 10 or more names, persons 
likely to buy, we write them ; if one orders you get oe 
free. Agts. wid. HARPCO, 10 L. St., Columbus, 0. 
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IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


Everything “i. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x Il inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers—a per- 
fect mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen,and who incloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Garden” Collection 
of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant 
Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignon- 
ette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which when emptied and 
returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order of goods selected 
from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 
and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


‘Takes 
the 
Dirt 
and 
Leaves 
the 
Clothes 


B.T. Babbitt 
1776 
Soap Powder 



































STEWART’S 


Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side, but do not slip through. 
Effective guard. Imitated, but not duplicated by 
any other maker. 


PATENTED. 
TEN SIZES. 





“ Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” on Every Card. 
None Genuine without Our Name on Card. 

If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 


Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of Holdfast Hairpins. 





Blends Smooth. 


T goes twice as far for 
the money as olive oil, 
and is the purest oil sci- 
ence can produce. dd dd 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
Send four cents in stamps 
for the Wesson Cook Book. 

Please mention this paper. 

WESSON PROCESS CoO., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

















IS TRANSPARENT, WHICH 
PROVES ITS PURITY. 


Compare two molds of jelly—one made 
from your “old kind,” one from Knox’s 
You will see what we mean. Also, there 
is no odor from Knox's Gelatine — another 
proof of purity. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

‘or 5 cents in stamps, the book and full pint 
sample. 

For 15 cents the book and tull two-quart package 
(two for 25 cents). 

Pink color for tancy desserts in every package. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 


80 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





























The Accuracy and Endurance 


of the Full Ruby Jeweled 


ELGIN 
WATCH 


has been proven by years of use on the largest railroads of the 
world, where.sway and swing and jolt and jar have thoroughly 
tested its timekeeping and lasting qualities. 


The World’s Standard. 


Elgins are sold by jewelers everywhere in sizes and cases to 


suit the purchaser. 


An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - 





| Send for free booklet— 
“The Ways of a Watch.” 


Elgin, ll, 
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OME, share with me the ingle-nook, 
While wintry winds are high; 
A couch, a screen, a pleasant book, 
A glimpse of wood and sky; 
And let the world go by, my dear, 
And let the world go by! 


The frost-flowers blossom on the wold, 
But in this fire-lit gloom 

One does not guess the world is cold— 
Nay, counts it all abloom! 

For Love is in the room, my dear, 

For Love is in the room! 


So share with me this perfumed bower, 
And ravening storms defy: 

The sweet spell deepening hour by hour 
Of our captivity! 

And we’ll let the world go by, my dear, 

We'll let the world go by! 


at 


THE WINTER WOOD. 


ALL gums and poplars arabesqued in white, 
And, written fine, bird hieroglyphs that tell 
Where in this frost-flowered stillness sparrows 
dwell, 
And splendid cardinals robed in crimson light. 


The path is lost: the old familiar way 

A thing of memory: the shallow stream 

Where many a lily used to lie and dream, 

A chain, long-linked, of broken white and gray. 


All delicate feathery things find here a place 
With not a breath to mar their loveliness; 

The meanest bush wears here an angel’s dress, 
The lowliest weed is draped in priceless lace. 


The light grows dimmer, overhead the sky 
Draws slowly earthward, and a little flake 
Comes trembling down as if it feared to break 
The sleep of silence with its falling sigh. 


INGRAM CROCKETT. 


at 
AS ONE THAT SERVETH. 


HAT most impressed you 
at Ober-Ammergau? ’”’ 
was asked of a returned 

tourist recently. 

“Tt was none of the things 
that the magazines tell about,” 
replied the tourist. “It was 
the conduct of the young 
woman who waited on our 
table where we lodged.”’ 

“Tell me about it,”’ said his friend. 

“It was Anna Fliinger, who took the part of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. The only remark- 
able thing about it was that she was just as 
simple and unaffected as we might have expected 
any young woman of the village to be, though 
hers was the part which the young women of 
Ober-Ammergau count worthy a life’s ambition, 
and the greatest honor that can come to one of 
them in ten years, and but once to one. 

“Saturday night she served us at table, and 
Sunday morning she served our simple breakfast, 
all as if unconscious that in an hour she would 
be the heroine in that sublime drama. I could 
not help wondering how many American girls 
would have done so, even on so much smaller 
an occasion.as their graduation.” 

“And did it seem inappropriate?’”’ asked his 
friend. 

“Notatall. Indeed, that was the most interest- 
ing thing about it. 1t was more than interesting ; 
it was a sort of revelation of the spirit of Christian 
service. Would not Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
have done the same? I could not help thinking 
that she would, and in much the same way. 
And then I could not help reflecting that Christ 
Himself was among us as one that serveth. 

“The best thing 1 got at Ober-Ammergau 
was not anything that I saw on the stage. It 
was that simple exhibition of unaffected Christian 
service, and it helped me toward a truer inter- 
pretation of the true Christian spirit.” 


at 


‘“*FRAID OF PRAYERS.” 


HE late Rev. H. L. Hastings related this 
incident of the September camp-meeting in 
1899, at Fairhaven, Vermont: 


An aged lady, the widow of a clergyman, lost 
her money—nearly two hundred dollars. The 
place where she Ln a house near the camp- 
grounds, was entered by some thievish person or 
oe, and the principal booty carried away was 


er peery. 

All efforts failed to trace the theft, and the 
distressed woman was helpless. Ill able to afford 
the loss, the only thing she could do was to pray 
about it; and she prayed through a sleepless 
night, and all the next day—in heart, if not in 
words. She thought it could not be God’s will 
that she should be so wronged. 

The following night, as she passed out of 
the evening meeting, a woman, or some one in 
woman’s clothes, slipped a small packet into her 
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hand and disappeared in the crowd. There was 
nothing surprising in the act, for the dropping of 
samples and parcels of circulars among the people 
was an every-day occurrence. She carried the 

acket to her room, and on opening it found all 
lost money, one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, Around it was a strip of paper scrawled 
over with these words: 

“Can’t rob widders—’fraid of prayers. The 
boys—pray for us.” 

The ncident is not so remarkable as those who 
are not looking for such things would suppose; 
but there is no reason why it should not be 
improved in Mr. Hastings’s own way. It is sev- 
eral thousand years since the supreme Lawgiver 

roclaimed: “Ye shall not afflict “ widow or 
Fatherless child. If thou afflict them in any wise, 


and they ery at all unto Me, I will surely hear 


| their cry.” 


And centuries of time do not alter a truth—save 
only that it is truer and stronger for being old. 


at 


A REMARKABLE BANK- NOTE. 


T was not issued by any banking corporation, 
| but by George Cruikshank, artist, caricaturist 
and reformer. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the laws of England were exces- 
sively harsh. About three hundred offenses were 
punishable by death, these offenses ranging from 
murder to the theft of a piece of cloth or the pas- 
sing of a counterfeit one-pound note. Hanging 
was therefore so common that to witness an 
execution was among the most popular forms of 
amusement. All windows that commanded a view 
of Newgate or Tyburn were let at high prices, and 
parties were made up among people in the country 
to go and see a hanging. 


It chanced one day in the year 1818 that George 
Cruikshank was passing Newgate when a great 
crowd was gathered before it. His curiosity was 
excited, and he went forward and saw the execu- 
tion of several men and women. 

Horrified at the spectacle, he inquired into the 
crimes committed by the unfortunate sufferers. 
and learned that the women were bein hanged 
for passing counterfeit one-pound notes. e 
learned, too, t this punishment was common, 
even —-. the pow creatures often sinned in 
ignorance, being the dupes of men who sent them 
to buy some trifle and return the change to them. 

Cruikshank went home and, moved by pity and 
shame, sketched a grotesque caricature of a bank- 
note. ‘He called it a bank restriction note—not to 
be imitated. 

On it he represented a place of execution, with 
a row of criminals hanging by the neck. The 
spaces were filled in with halters and manacles. 

ere was a figure of Britannia devouring her 
children, and around it were transports bearing 
to Van Diemen’s Land or Australia the luck , or 
unlucky, ones who had escaped death. In place 
of the well-known signature of Abraham Newland 
was that of “J. Ketch.” 

The artist had just finished the caricature when 
his publisher, Hone, entered, and seeing the note 
begged it for publication. So Cruikshank etched 
the note and gave it to Hone, who exhibited it for 
sale in his window, with startling effect. Crowds 
7a round, and purchased so eagerly that 

issue was soon exhausted. 

Cruikshank was kept hard at work making more 
etchings, and the crowds yd so great that the 
street was blocked and the mayor had to send 
soldiers to clear it. Hone realized three thousand 
five hundred dollars in a few days. 

But the effect in other directions was still more 
a, The bank directors were furious. They 
had met with trouble from the prison reformer 
Elizabeth Fry, but they seemed to have defea’ 
her. Here, however, was an adversary a 
different stamp, whom they could neither silence 
nor crush. They held a meeting and stot d the 
issue of one-pound notes, a measure which a 
sensible effect in diminishing the number of hang- 
H < at ——- oon rward an indignant 
= lic compelled the legislature to make juster 


ws. 

According to a writer in Good Words, Cruik- 
shank claimed that his note was the means of 
bringing about this reformation. Although his 
claim may be considered as extravagant, it is 
certain that he did a good work in a way in which 
no other man could have done it. 








& 
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AGAINST RUNAWAYS. 


PROFESSOR of political economy in one of 

A the great universities used to say that the 

Patent Office of the United States was to 

him the most melancholy place in the world. He 

referred to the immense amount of energy wasted 
over impossible or impracticable devices. 


But amusement as well as commiseration may 
be awakened by a search in that same Patent 
Office. Mr. Livingston A. Bogart has been he =i 
ig on a little research there, and has brought 
light a few comically ingenious schemes. Two 
of them, among others of which he gives an 
account in Popular Science, have reference to the 
safety of those who ride behind horses. 

The first was an expedient to prevent horses 
from running away. he contrivance consisted 
of a strong chain passed about the forelegs of the 
animal, and kept supported against his chest by a 
line secured to the dashboard. If the animal took 
fright and ran away the line was simply loosened, 
allowing the chain to fall to the horse’s knees. 
bln was expected to throw him down and break 

8 legs. 

Another still more ingenious expedient aimed 
not only at pooping the horse from running away, 
but at protecting him from exposure to storms 
and to the rays of the sun, and at saving the energy 
heretofore wasted in descending hills. 

h a bold stroke this inventor leaves all 
conventional methods behind. He places the 
horse under the ——_ instead of before it, arching 
the vehicle above him. Thus the animal is pro- 
pe from the weather and he does not obstruct 

e view. 

A strong canvas and leather band encircles the 
horse’s body, the ends of it being passed Ae! 
through the bottom of the wagon and attached by 
chains to a windlass above the flooring. With this 
device, shouid the horse attempt to run away, or 
have to descend a steep hill, the driver calmly 
turns the crank and lifts the animal off his feet! 


at 


CROSSING SNAKE RIVER. 


FTER climbing Teton Pass, Ernest Seton- 
Thompson and his wife were told that 
when they had crossed Snake River it 

would be plain sailing to the ranch-house where 
they intended to stay for afew days. This, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Seton-Thompson, was what happened: 

The Snake River is so named because for every 
advance of a mile it makes a retreat of half that 
distance. The knowledge of this fact is the fruit 
of experience. 

About half past five we came to a rolling, tum- 
bling yellow stream, where the road stop 
abruptly, with a disheartening drop into water so 
deep as to cover the hubs of the wheels. The 


current was strong. The horses had to struggle 





THE YOUTH'’S 








COMPANION. 


hard against it. When we reached the opposite 
bank, bY thanked my stars that Snake River was 
crossed. 

ossed? Oh,no! A —_ of pebbly road, and 
the willows suddenly parted, to disclose another 
stream, deeper than the first. We crossed it. 

At the third stream the horses rebelled; but at 
last they had to goin, plungin medly. and dragging 
the wagon nearly broadside into the water. 
Then there was another stream, and after that, 
the driver stopped his horses to rest, wiped his 
brow, looked the wagon over, tage a few ropes 
tighter, mended his broken whip with a willow 
stick, gave a hitch to his trousers, and remarked, 


“Now, when we fet through the Snake River, 
iece, we'll be all right.” 

“TI thought we had been crossing it for the past 
hour!” I gasped. 

“Oh, yes, them’s forks of it; but the main 
stream’s ahead, and it’s mighty treacherous, too,” 
was the calm reply. 

When we reached the Snake River, there was 
no doubt that the others were forks. Two men 
on the opposite bank waved us back from the 
ee where our driver was lashing his horses into 

he rushing current, and guided us down-stream. 

“This yere ford ¢ anaes every week,” said one, 
“but I reckon you might try here.” 

We did. Instantly the water was over the 
horses’ backs, the wagon-box was afloat, and we 
were being borne down-stream in the beting. 
ag, ba when the wheels struck a shingly 
bar. t gave the horses a chance to half swim, 
half plunge. The two men on horseback each 
seized one of the leaders and kept his head pointed 
for a cut in the bank. 

tag wm | in the wagon was afloat. A leather 
ease, containing a forty-dollar fishing-rod, slipped 
quietly off down-stream. I rescued my camera 

rom the same fate. Overshoes, wraps, field- 
glasses, guns, all were suddenly endowed with 
motion. Another moment, and we should have 
sunk; but the horses, by a supreme effort, man- 
aged to scramble to the bank. 

hey were too much exhausted to drag more 
than half the wagon after them, and there we 
reclined, ae me until the two men came 
to ourrescue. Each fastened a rope to the tongue 
of the wagon, wound an end about the pommel! of 
his saddle, and set his pony pulling. Our horses 
made another effort, and up we came out of the 
— wet, storm-tossed, but calm. Oh, yes— 
calm 








ECAUSE I snatched a pebble from the way, 
And thought it priceless till that day my eyes 
Filled with a clearer light, and knew my prize 

Was worthless, poorer than the common clay; 


Because of this shall I go clamoring, 
“Behold, there are no diamonds!” and say, 
“Look as ye will, ye find but pebbles?” Nay! 
Soul, thou wert blind to do so weak a thing. 


at 


BUDDING GENIUS. 


BSURD and amusing answers made by 
A American schoolboys and schoolgirls who 
were struggling with examination papers 
have often been quoted, but mistakes of that sort 
are by no means peculiar to this country. The 
London Saturday Review recently collected some 
of the astonishing answers made by English boys 
undergoing examination this year for admission 
to the great public schools or to the army and 
navy. 


One lad, in answer to the question, “What is a 
limited monarchy?” wrote : 

“A limited monarchy is government by a king, 
who, in case of | age nm! would not be respon- 
sible for the entire national debt. You have the 
same thing in private life in limited liability 
companies.” 

Another answer was: “The Diet of Worms is 
the — that blackbirds and thrushes feed on.” 

A not as conversant with American as with 
English history wrote, in answer to the question, 
sy were the Pilgrim Fathers?” 

“They were the fathers of good young men who 
went on the Crusades to the Holy Land.” 

Another made this interesting contribution to 


military history: 
“Sir Phili Sydney is noted for giving the last 
drop of water in his a dying soldier on 


jug to 
the field of Waterloo. The Duke of Wellington 
mentioned him in his despatches.” 

A Papal bull was described as “giving you the 
choice of obedience or of bein: 
from the church. So called bu 
the horns of a dilemma.” 

“Molasses” was defined as “the American word 
for the little mules used to carry provisions up 
the Andes Mountains in California.” 

It may not be out of place to remark that | 
molasses is hardly known by that name in England 
the older word “treacle” being the one almos' 
exclusively used. 

“The northwest passage” was stated to be “a 
short cut to India through the Suez Canal and 
Isthmus of Panama. Now that America has been 
discovered, it is of little importance.” 

These blunders are amusing in themselves; but | 
when it is considered that they are the result of 
faulty methods of education, a which the brains 
of young oy le are packed with a mass of undi- 

sted facts, they become serious warnings rather 

an mere laughable absurdities. 


excommunicated 
from reference to 
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USEFUL DOGS. 


MERICA possesses some well-trained dogs, 
A for Mr. C. J. Cornish, writing in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, points to the great sheep- 
ranches of North America and to the estancias of 
Argentina as places where the dog plays a very 
important and creditable part in the industry of 
the neighborhood. 


He considers the Argentine method of trainin 
the sheep-dog the more complete, because by 
comes part of the flock. The puppies 
are suckled by a ewe, and when grown are fed 
on vegetable food and milk, for which the 
the estancia, and having devoured it rus 
back to their flock, pursued by the farm dogs. 
When they reach the flock they seem at once to 
gain courage, and turn on their pursuers. They 
guard the sheep both night and day, and also 
assist the shepherds to drive them or collect them 
on the pastures. 

Speaking of the American dogs, the writer says 
that in the mountain districts of Colorado sheep- 
dogs have been imported from countries as far 
distant as New Zealand. The most noted breed 
in Colorado is descended from a pair of these 
dogs, and their offspring have an inherited gift for 
shepherding. 

A six-months-old puppy was employed with 
others in getting sixteen hundred sheep into a 
corral before a blizzard. When the snow began 





to fall it was found that two hundred sheep were 
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missing, and that the puppy was nowhere to be 


seen. 

The herders hunted all that night and part of 
the next day. Then the two hundred sheep were 
found driven into a little gully, with the puppy 
standing on guard. The dog had been thirty-six 
hours without food or water, and died from 
exposure followed by injudicious sympathy in the 
form of overfeeding. 

This occurred near Port Collins in Colorado. 
The mother of this puppy was one day missed at 
supper. She was found at the corral, guarding a 
ft that a shepherd had left open the night 

ore. 


at tt 


INDIANS’ HONOR, WHITE MEN’S 
SHAME. 


N “Reminiscences of Old Times in Tennessee,” 

| a story is told of the good faith and honor ofa 

party of Chickasaw Indians. While hunting 

one fall they shot a donkey, mistaking the creature 

for a wild animal. They sold the hide, and it 

finally came to the hands of John Barnes in 
Lipton. 


When the Chickasaws returned to the region of 
Lipton for their annual hunt the next fall, Barnes 
invited them to a shooting-match, the prize to be 
the skin of a very rare animal. 

Thirty braves appeared at the contest, and one 
of them won the prize. When he saw the skin, he 
turned it over, and said, “Ha, ha, me kill him! 
Me shoot him! ’See!” and he pointed to the fatal 
bullet-hole. 


Then Barnes told them that they had killed a 
donkey, a very useful animal, but he was sure that 
hey _ done it by mistake, believing it a wild 
animal. 

The Indians listened attentively to the white 
man’s words, and then consulted together a few 
minutes. Finally they separated, each brave 
going to his pony, unhitching him and leading him 

e y where a group of white men stood, 
Barnes in the midst of them. Then one of the 


Indians spoke: 

“We sorry we kill Gener. We think he belong 
to the woods. We find him in cane. We think 
him wild. We sorry; now we . We take no 
white man’s hoss, pony, nothing of white man. 
We honest. We have ponies; that’s all. Take 
pay, ” and he motioned the jong line of ponies, 

eld by their owners. 

“How many?” asked Barnes. : 

pm. man say,” returned the Indian. ‘Take 
plenty.” 

The honor of the red men was not equaled by 
the white men’s, for, be it recorded to their shame, 
they took from the Chickasaws thirty-five ponies 
to pay for the accidental killing of one donkey. 


at 


JOHN AND JONATHAN. 


VERY dramatic conversation, printed in the 
A London Outlook, has the double purpose 
of satirizing both the English and Ameri- 
can bent of mind and manners. The “smart 
Yankee” is represented as coming home to his 
admiring town, and telling, in somewhat exag- 
gerated dialect, what he thinks of his cousin over 
the water. 


“Say, tell us,” said a friend, “air the English so 
terrible slow and dull, after all?” 

“Waal,” replied the traveller, “I reckon so. I 
sat down one night in the parlor of a little village 

ub. Yes, it’s a public house, but they call it pub 
n England. 

“There wuss the boss of the pub, the local 
butcher, the local evurrything, and there wuss 
myself. I just listened, t ough I can’t say there 
wuss much to listen to. The talk ran like this: 

“‘T ’ear as Ted Robinson got the sack last 
week,’ remarked a ae ‘ 

“«Ted Robinson? said the other villager, delib- 
erately puffing smoke. 

I ’ear so. Ted Robinson got the sack 


“ *Vuss, 
las’ week 
“A pause. More smoke. 
* ‘Got the sack, eh?’ 
“*Vuss, I ’ear as ’ow ’e did.’ 
“A longer pause. 
“*Las’ week was it, ’e got the sack?’ 


“*T "ear as ’ow it was las’ week.’ 

“A long, long pause. 

“‘Ah! JT ’eard that a Friday.’ 

“And,” concluded the Yankee, “not a soul 
among ’em smiled. It was their reg’lar mental 
diet. Oh, yes, smart men the English are, and no 
mistake.’ 
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TROUBLESOME SPIDERS. 


PIDERS are putting the Argentine Republic 
S to not a little trouble. Not that they are in 
any way dangerous or destructive in them- 
selves. The grievance is simply that they will 
spin webs. 


Any one who has gone across the fields on an 
autumn morning before the sun has dried the 
_ will remember how the dew sparkled on 

e spiders’ webs stretched across the grass and 
the bushes. It is just this dew on the webs that 
is the trouble in the Argentine Republic. 

There the web-spinning spiders are so plentiful 
that they have completely demoralized the tele- 
graph department. They spin their webs across 

e telegraph lines, and as soon as dew falls or a 
shower comes up, every microscopic thread with 
which the wires abound becomes wet, and estab- 
lishes a minute leak. The effect of millions of 
these leaks is practically to stop the operation of 
the lines. 

The’ government telegraph department, espe- 
cially in Buenos Ayres, has been put to much 
inconvenience. A number of expedients have 
been tried, but to no purpose. On the important 
line between Buenos Ayres and Rosario the effect 
of the webs is to cut down the speed of working 
from three or four hundred messages an hour to 
thirty. The governor has determined as a last 
resort to connect the two ints by an under- 
nag cable about a hundred and fifty miles 
ong. 


at 


IT REMINDED HIM. 


HEN “the two trains came together with 

an awful crash,” the Chicago Times- 

Herald reporter was at hand, and he 

did not miss the most picturesque and character- 
istic incident. 


After long, hard work the rescuers reached the 
bottom of the mass, where the legs and body of a 
man protruded from beneath a twisted platform. 
Beside him ~ a cane, decorated with colored 
ribbons, and a long tin horn. 

Fearfully and anxiously a score of strong men 
lifted the weight from the head and shoulders of 
the prostrate one and carried him up the embank- 
ment. As they reached the higher level, he opened 
his eyes, passed a hand in front of them, as if 
brushing away a film or screen of some kind, and 


shouted: ’ 
“?Rah, ’rah, ’rah! Sizz, boom, ah! Ki-yi, bip-bip. 

hoo-gah yah! Come on, fellows! Which side has 

the ball?” 
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WINTER SKIES. | 


HAT matter if the clouds are gray, 
All leaden gray, and sad as night? 
The snow inside them stored away 
Is oh, so nice and white! 
What matter if the clouds are low, } 
And seem to meet the tree-tops tall? | 
The little snowflakes then, you know, 
Will not have far to fall. E.H.T. | 


wt th 
THE WONDERFUL STAR. 





shining softly in one corner of the 


<8 nursery. Over by the fireplace Mary | 
and Duncan were curled up on the big fur | 


rug, watching the shooting flames and toasting | 





‘told 
always new, how the wise men travelled across’ 
| the desert, following the guiding star until it 


time. 


HE lamp with the big pink shade was | ever saw in your life!” 





A COMPETENT ARTIST. 


D OLLY sat drawing at her little desk, 
A thoughtful wrinkle on her baby 
brow ; 
She drew an animal of form grotesque, 
And calmly stated, “Auntie, that’s a 
cow.” 





“It is, indeed, a charming cow,” I said; 
“But cows have legs, and yours has 
none, my pet;”’ 
“1 know,” said Polly, nodding her wise 
head, 
“ But, Auntie, they are in the pencil yet.” 


CAROLYN WELLS. 











THE YOUTH'’S 





Dunean, with an ecstatic hug; and so mamma 
that story that is oldest of all, and yet is 


“came and stood over where the young child 
was,” and the children listened as if they 
were hearing the fascinating story for the first 


“And the star—what became of the star?” | 
Mary whispered, breathlessly. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried Harry, tearing | 
into the room and putting the window-shade up 
with a buzz. “Come look at the biggest star you | 


Mary and Duncan flew to the window, and 
mamma after them. 

The full moon smiled down, and cast a silvery 
light over the great Norway spruces on the lawn | 


COMPANION. 
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H . a 
minutes the last light had disappeared around 
the curve of the next hill. 

Just then a sleigh came dashing up the drive- 
way. Papa jumped out, and throwing off his 
fur coat in the hall, called up, “Hallo! Has 
anybody seen the snow-shoe party on Round 
Top? The W. A.’s went up to the very top, 


| above the tree line, for an observation, coasting 


down the wood road in a torchlight procession, 


| and snow-shoed home again.” 


“Well,” said mamma, “our wonderful star 
must have been an enormous pine torch, and it 
never occurred to me until this moment that the 


| tree line is at least a hundred feet below the crest 


of the hill, which is so white with snow that at 


| this distance and in the moonlight it is indistin- 


guishable from the sky.” 
And Mary and Duncan were hustled into their 





their rosy toes before jumping into their little | and over the range of snow-covered mountains. | little white beds, wondering if they would dream 


white beds. 

The heavy curtains were softly drawn aside, 
and mamma came into the room. “Oh, my 
naughty little chickens, I expected to find you | 
fast asleep!”’ she said. 

“Dear mamma, look happy! Be thankful that 
you have me!” cried Duncan, jumping up and 
into mamma’s arms. 

The family insisted that somehow, in the) 
course of his infantile career, Duncan had man- 
aged to kiss the Blarney stone. But however | 
that may be, his little pink tongue was certainly 
very smooth, and sweet things to say came very 
naturally to Duncan. 

“Bless your little heart!’ said mamma, as she | 
clasped the curly head very close. “Mamma is 
thankful she has her baby!’’ 

“Come, own up, Duncan, we are waiting for a 
story,” said Mary, who was studying the blue | 
ind white picture tiles that framed the grate. 
Every tile had a story, and although they had all 
been told fifty times, I’m sure, still, every night, 
ach was as fresh and as new as ever. | 

“Well, just one,” said mamma, very firmly. | 
‘Which shall it be to-night ?”’ 

Mary put a dimpled finger on the tile in the | 
apper left hand corner. There, on the snowy 
plain, were the three wise men, and up in the 
clear blue sky shone the star. 

“The one about the star, mamma,” whispered 





| Jupiter and a dozen more like them had blended 


There, apparently a hundred feet above the 
crest of the highest hill, not two miles away, 
shone what looked like a very wonderful star 
indeed! Bright and large, as if Venus and 


into one great star. 

Mary’s eyes grew very big as she stood and 
watched it breathlessly. 

“Mamma,” whispered Duncan, “is it the star 
of Bethlehem ?” 

*T have been watching it from the dining-room 
window, and I think it’s either a beacon-light 
or an air-ship,” said Harry, with a very superior 
air. 

“But it’s pretty cold weather for air-ships, 
and what would a beacon-light be doing? Oh, 
look!”? Mary squealed. “Perhaps it’s witches. 
It’s all going to pieces!’’ 

And sure enough, instead of one great star, 
there were now fifteen or twenty smaller ones, 





that ranged themselves into line and began slowly 
moving to the right, and gradually descending, 


| until they seemed to rest on the very tops of the 


trees, when suddenly the line changed, and facing 


| the window, came flashing through the trees, | 


one light a little above the other, in a straight | 
line down the mountain, at the speed of a 
railway-train; down, down, until they reached 
the broad meadow at the bottom, where they 
scattered and slowly moved along, until in five | 





of torchlight processions and shooting stars. 
ANNIE DouGLAS SEVERANCE. 
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SLIDING DOWN-HILL IN A CARPET. 


AVE old winter brings plenty of fun 

For the boys and girls whose work is done ; 
But of all the sports the merriest one 

Is sliding down-hill on a carpet. 


You need but a square of carpet, you know; 
Tuck yourself in, and away you go, 
Over the ice and over the snow— 
Sliding down-hill in a carpet. 
So leave your dolls and sleds and toys, 
And bring out your carpets, girls and boys; 
For one of the best of winter's joys 
Is sliding down-hill in a carpet. 
EmMMA C. DowD. 
at 
“Dip your playmate enjoy her visit?” said 
mamma to her small daughter, who had just 
bidden adieu to her little friend. “Why, yes, 
mamma, I think she did,” replied the child. “I 
called her ‘my dear’ very often, in that dressy 
tone you use when you have company !’’ 


wt 


Ir was hailing one day, and a little girl looked 
out of the window, and exclaimed: ““O mamma, 
it is raining tiny little moth-balls!’’ 


sn 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 
CHARADES. 
1, 
My first’s a river in a southern land, 
My next, another in a northern clime ; 
My third’s a part of you, and all combined, 
A native of our country, here before our time. 


II. 
Last night twas my whole he was reading, 
And till midnight was over it poring; 
Now away in my second he’s speeding 
While around him the battle is roaring. 
He leans on his third and stands dreaming, 
While his father’s dark first is a-gleaming 
“Too long I have watehed you a-shirking, 
You lazy boy! Now get to working!” 
II. 
A pretty, fair maid once lived in my first, 
And second did daily dispense ; 
My third she desired, and if worst came to worst, 
She didn’t care greatly from whence. 
So she had many totals, but real friends 
and true, 
When she came to enumerate them, were 
but few. 
If you can’t guess my riddle, I’ve labored 
but vainly ; 
I’ve endeavored to total the answer quite 
plainly. 
IV. 
Madge had assumed a restful last, 
And was dropping off to sleep, 
When near at hand she hears my first 
ln the window recess deep; 
So up she jumps to seek her pet, 
Whom speedily she finds, 
And with him has a playful romp, 
Hler whole being flung to the winds. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
4 
I’m long and narrow, but a ship, 
The biggest ships that be, 
Or ~y 1umble worshipers 
Can oft find room in me. 


Sometimes I cause a man to fall; 
Sometimes a tree I grow; 
Few are the men who never have 
By me been once laid low. 
11. 
The mightiest stream I can control, 
And guide its course aright; 
Of old-time ships I was a part; 
I’m soft and smooth and white ; 
I’m full of gold and silver, too; 
You'd like to own me, wouldn’t you? 
II. 
Under the ground for many feet 
I make my way; 
But oh, my sound was passing sweet 
In olden day. 
I’m loved by men of all degrees; 
There’s no time when I fail to please. 
But oh! what ire I sometimes rouse, 
When dame and sire are cleaning house! 
The babies love me, and they ery 
With gleeful calls, 
When bright above their heads they spy 
My gleaming balls. 


3. 
REVERSALS. 


1. The —— was in two —. 

2. He was a when he said the —— 
was twenty feet long. 

3. My —— can —— very well. 

4. The verses of the —— were printed in 
a book with a cover. 

5. The geyser will 

6. They were —— in the early morning, 
while the —— was yet on. 

7. The —— was —— on the stand in the 
sun. 

8. —— went to — with the Italian am- 
bassador. 








steam in a little 





4. 
ENCLOSED CARRIAGES. 

Place a carriage between the letters 
s—s, and find marks of which heroes are 
usually proud. 

Replace it by another vehicle, and find 
rustic youths. ; ’ 

By another, and find incrustations. 


5. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES 
(PHONETIC). 
Example—lad, ladder. 

To care for; loving. A rod; to stray. 
A box; a farmer. To irritate; a kitchen 
utensil. Furious; adye. A title; opposite. 
, To unite; a en A number; meaning. 
| To dig; inferior. A load; an attendant. A pro- 
hibition; an ensign. A garment; a certain bud. 

A trick; a basement. A stake; superior. 


6. 
NUMERICALS. 

1. He read 1 23456, and seemed not 123456 
to go on. 

2. The man who took my 1234 56 78 eager 
12345678. 

3. A123,45 678, has 12345678 ailments. 

4. Near where I 123, 45 old clergyman was 
talking about 12345. 

5. Come, you know your 123456789 fault is 
tardiness. The sun will soon 12 3456789; come. 

6. Where did that 123 45? He took a 12345 
and disappeared. 

7. Do say I 123,45 1 shall be discouraged, and 
never try to become 12345. 

8 He was a steady, quiet 123 4567 8 woman 
caught his eye, who wore a 12345678. 

9. Some stump orators, when they oot of the 
1234,5678 in a style of 12345678 vulgarity. 

10. Sophie went to the social, 123 4 567 there 
told her he had just returned from the 1234567 
islands. 

11. Please let me 1234; 567 should take prece- 
dence in a 1234567. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. CART ANNE 
AFAR NEAL 
RAKE NAIL 
TREE ELLA 
2. Co-m-et. Ma-i-ne, or-d-er, lo-w-er, go-i-ng, 


la-n-es, as-t-er, fl-e-as, ar-r-ow—mid winter. 
3. Primary, infirmary, rosemary, customary, 
summary. 
4. C, €0., coo, coon, colon, colony. 
1. Schumann. 2. Wagner. 3. 


5. Gluck 
Flotow. 5. Chopin. 6. Bach. 7. Handel. 


ck. 4. 
8. Verdi. 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS. 


REAPPORTIONMENT.—The House of Repre- | 
sentatives, January 8th, by a vote of 165 to 102, 


substituted the Burleigh reapportionment Dill | 


for the Hopkins bill, which had been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Census. The 
Hopkins bill, which was described in this column 
January 3d, proposed to keep the membership 
of the House at its present limit, 357. The 
Burleigh bill provides for a House of 386 mem- 
bers. No state loses a representative. Illinois, 
New York and Texas gain three each; Minne- 
sota, New Jersey and Pennsylvania two each; 
and Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia and Wisconsin one each. 
Russia IN MANCHURIA. — The text has 
been published of an agreement between Russia 
and China by which the Manchurian province 
of Fengtien passes under what is virtually a 
Russian protectorate. Nominally, Chinese sov- 
ereignty is maintained, and law and order are to 
be maintained by Chinese police ; but the Chinese 
troops are to be disbanded and disarmed, muni- 
tions of war are to be given to the Russians, 
forts and arsenals not used by the Russians are 
to be dismantled, and Russian troops are to be 
called in for emergencies for which the Chinese 
police may be inadequate. A Russian political 
resident is to be stationed at Mukden. There 
is a promise that Niuchwang and other places 
now occupied by the Russians shall ultimately 





be restored to the Chinese, but only after Russia 
“ig satisfied that the pacification is complete.” It | 
is expected that similar agreements will be made | 
regarding the other two provinces of Manchuria. 


OVERTURES FOR PEACE. — Official des-| 
patches from Pretoria state that recently certain 
prominent burghers of the Transvaal, including 
several former members of the V olksraad, formed 
a peace committee. Addressing this commit- 
tee, by invitation,. Lord Kitchener assured the 
burghers that there was no wish to oppress them, 
and urged that there was no dishonor in their 
leaders recognizing that they had been over- 
powered. He declared that all who surrendered, 
including those who had broken their oaths of 
neutrality, would be considerately treated, and 
that none would be sent out of the country, but 
all would be accommodated, with their families, 
in protected laagers. After the conference orders 
were issued against the burning of farmhouses, 
unless it should be proved that the actual inhabi- 
tants had committed misdeeds. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.— 
The federation of England’s six Australian 
colonies as states of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia took effect January 1st, and the institution 
of the new federal government was celebrated 
with impressive ceremonies. The constitution 
confers as large a measure of self-government 
as is consistent with dependence upon England, 
and a national spirit has | 
been awakened which 
promises to make the 
new commonwealth an 
important political force. 
Prizes have been offered 
for designs for a national | 
flag, and the picture pre- | 
sented herewith shows the design which is at 
present most in favor. The five stars of the | 
Southern Cross appear in relief on a red back- 
ground, and the design seems to combine the | 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes in a way 
which appropriately symbolizes the blending of | 
British and American ideas in the constitution. 

TROUBLE IN VENEZUELA.—A dispute has | 
arisen in Venezuela which has led the United | 
States to send the Hartford, us 
Scorpion and Buffalo to La 
Guaira to protect American 
interests. The quarrel is not, 
as is usually the case, between 
Americans and the citizens or 
government of the other coun- 
try, but between rival American ¥ 4 
corporations, each of which ~ 
claims concessions in an asphalt °"'\'? ©. Arwour 
lake. The American Minister to Venezuela, 
Mr. Francis B. Loomis, is trying to untangle | 
the conflicting claims. | 














Recent Deatus.— Philip D. Armour of | 
Chicago, head of the great meat-packing estab- | 
lishment which bears his name, one of the most | 

=e energetic of American financiers | 
fi, \: and a man of public spirit and of 

Mite \\\) large charities, died January 6th, | 

aged 68.—The Hon. James 
‘ Ware Bradbury of Maine, the | 
» oldest ex-United States Senator, | 

died January 6th, aged 98. He | 
entered the Senate in 1847, and | 

was associated with W ebster, | 
James W. BRadsuRY Clay, Caihoun, Douglas, Benton, 

Chase and Seward. He was a college classmate 
at Bowdoin College of Longfellow and Haw- | 
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A Five Dollar Camera 


For One New Subscription and 
Seventy-Five Cents Additional. 




















HROUGH an advantageous purchase we have recently secured the 
entire factory stock of the well-known and popular Ray C and 
Premo V 4x5 Cameras. These Cameras have never been cata- 

logued by the manufacturer at less than $5.00 each. They are sup- 
plied with all the modern improvements, including the highest grade 
universal focus lenses, and are without exception the most serviceable 
box Cameras manufactured. 








Takes 
Pictures 
4x5 Inches. 


Size of Camera, 
73% x 634 x 5'4 Inches. 
Weighs 3 Ibs. 











... Limited Supply ... 


The supply of these Cameras is necessarily limited; in all probability this offer 
will not be repeated. We therefore urge our subscribers to take immediate advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure a high-grade Camera. It is seldom that we are 
enabled to offer an article so desirable on such favorable terms. 














Description 


Made of the best quality seasoned material; handsomely covered with genuine 
grain leather; patent rotary shutter for time or instantaneous exposures; vertical 
and horizontal view finders; two tripod sockets. 

Each Camera is fitted with the finest grade fixed focus meniscus lens, and 
takes a sharp and clear picture 4x5 inches in size. A double plate holder, 
together with instructions for operating Camera and taking pictures, accompanies 
each instrument. 





OUR OFFE UNTIL OUR STOCK IS EXHAUSTED 


© THIS SUPERB CAMERA WILL BE 
GIVEN TO ANY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER WHO SENDS US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION WITH SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS ADDITIONAL. THE INSTRU- 
MENT WILL BE SENT BY EXPRESS, CHARGES TO BE PAID BY RECEIVER. 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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BAKERS 
BRANCHES.— Every traveller in France has 

heen struck by the sight of multitudes of slender. 

poplar-trees growing by the roadsides and brook- , 


How FRENCH UsE Pantat! 


sides. Two or three times in 20 years the 
yranches of these poplars are trimmed, and | 
the light wood thus obtained is dried and sold to 
bakers, whose practical science has taught them 
that the quick, intense heat produced by burning 
poplar is excellent for giving a thick crust to 
their bread. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN WIRELESS TELE- | 
GRAPHY.—Mr. Marconi has lately succeeded in 
modifying his receiving and transmitting appli- | 
ances in wireless telegraphy in such a way that | 
they will only respond to each | 
other when properly tuned in 
sympathy. The result is that) 
messages can now be transmitted | 
without danger of their being | 
«. understood at any station except | 

that which is furnished with the | 
proper receiver. In this manner 
two messages have been sent | 
‘simultaneously to the same place, | 
each being recorded only on the apparatus | 
specially attuned to receive it without affecting 
the other apparatus. The necessity for extremely 
high masts from which to transmit and receive 
the electric waves has been done away with. 

ARTIFICIAL INDIGO.—It is said that the 
production of artificial indigo by chemical proc- 
esses has now advanced so far that it threatens 
the producers of natural indigo with very serious | 
competition. The East-Indian indigo cultivators | 
are urged to call in the aid of science to improve | 
their methods before it is too late. Natural | 
indigo still retains one advantage over the artifi- | 
cial product in the presence of certain substances | 
which facilitate the operation of dyeing, and | 
which are not found in artificial indigo. 

PHOTOGRAPHING FISH IN THE SEA.—Pro- 
fessor Boutan has succeeded in making snap-shot 
photographs of fish in the sea at a depth of about 
nine feet. His plan is to let down into the water 
a white sheet, and then attract the fish in front 
of it by a judicious distribution of toothsome 
bait. The object of the proceeding is to increase 
our knowledge of the movements of fish when 
not constrained by artificial surroundings or 
confinement. It has been proposed to lower 
cameras two or three miles in the sea and make 
photographs there by flash-light, but the enor- 





MR. MARCONI. 





mous pressure at such depths would, it is 
objected, crush the apparatus. 
STILL MEASURING THE EARTH. — The 


precise size and shape of the earth are not yet 
known with complete accuracy, and the work of 
measurement still goes on. One of the most 
important steps recently taken is the decision 
of French geodesists to 
remeasure the meridian 


nearly twice as long as 
the old one, and will cover 
about six degrees of lati- 
tude, crossing the equator 
near Quito. The giant | 
dome of Chimborazo rises 
not far from the middle point of the proposed 
are, and Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, Antisana, Ca- 
yambe and other famous peaks are all included 
in the district in which the measurements to 
determine the are will be made. 


A STRANGE PHOTOGRAPHIC STAR. —In 
the middle of the space enclosed by the so-called 
“ring nebula,” in the constellation Lyra, gleams 
a minute star which very few telescopes are 
powerful enough to reveal. Even with the huge 
Lick refractor it is a very faint object. Yet 
the Crossley photographic telescope on Mount 
Hamilton is able, with two minutes’ exposure, to 
obtain a surprisingly strong image of this star, 
together with a well-marked impression of the 
nebula encircling it. On photographs made with 
longer exposures the strange star becomes a large 
blur of light. There are other instances in which | 
photographs of celestial objects either show what 
the eye cannot detect at all, or so alter the visual 
aspect of the object that it becomes hardly 
recognizable. 











COLORS THAT GO WITH THE SWEETEST 
Opors.—A German botanist is said to have | 
discovered that out of 4300 species of flowers | 
cultivated in Europe only 420 possess an agree- 
able perfume. Flowers with white or cream-| 
colored petals are more frequently odoriferous | 
than others. Next in order come the yellow | 
flowers, then the red, after them the blue, and 
finally the violet, of which only 13 varieties out of | 
308 give off a pleasing perfume. In the whole | 
list 3880 varieties are offensive in odor, and 2300 
have no perceptible smell, either good or bad. | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dea- 
| tifrice”’*is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 

100 Gserents 


STAM to Rico, China, Cape G. H., 
Labuan, Borneo, Fin Me etc., h album, 
only 10 cts., an yd a. Agents 


want 1900 Lis’ 
C. A.'S ckGMAN, oT Louts, MO. 


MARS. MABRY J. ef ter ye ye 
Seven best Regis: ane Lena Rivers. Tempest and Su 

Haqeie Meadow Brook, 

Geontetead on oe e Hillside, and the ¢ English Orphans. 

We will send Sse seven books, each bound in er 

cover, Dost aid for $1.00, o r 15 cents for eit er r of 

the ess, J. S. OGILVIE. 77 Rose St., New York. 

_ Cuba, 


STAMPS. 
exico, ete. with nice 


BUM ‘ali = only ura, Me A splendid bargain. 

Sh eee now fat FREE. Aanmte wane 

com. L. B. DOVER & CO. St. Louis, 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 

WATCHES THE EFFECT OF PROPER FEEDING. 


I have an excellent opportunity to know of the 
effect of food in sickness, for my husband is a) 
practising physician and has been recommending 
Grape-Nuts food for some time. I have watched 
| the result, and have never known a case where 
it has not given satisfaction. 
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One instance will perhaps suffice to illustrate: 


A professor in the high school here was in very | 
poor health from stomach trouble. He finally got 
into such a condition that he could not eat any 
food whatever without suffering, and was so 
reduced in strength that he could hardly walk. 
He was put on Grape-Nuts, and gained rapidly, 
and is now in good health. His cure was effected | 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food.—Mrs. Dr. Lyman, 
| Croton, O. 
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WHEN YOU ORDER 


Baker's 
Chocolate 


PACKAGE 
You 
RECEIVE 
AND MAKE 
SURE THAT 
IT BEARS 
OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 
Under the deci- 
sions of the U. S. 
Courts no other 
Chocolate is enti- 
tled to be labeled 


or soldas“‘Baker’s 
Chocolate.”’ 













TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
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family— 
father, mother, 
children—nothing 


It is made from the whole wheat with the 
innutritious woody husk removed. The most 
sensitive stomach can easily digest it. Your 
grocer keeps it, if not, send us his name end 

r—we w 


seo e that you are sup- 
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Send fort ee bookl 

containing valuable = 

cipes and opinions of 

} noted povitens and 
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| VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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Milustrating 
Taught by Mall iN rny et 


Sketching. Best methods. Prepares 
, quickly for profitable work. Largest 
and most practical school. Incorpo. 
rated. Individual instruction adapted 
to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


National School of Illustrating 


% N Penn. Street, InpIANAPoLis Lnp. 


Elastic Stockings, 


Abdominal Supporters, Etc., By Mail. 

Made to order, best stout stocking with im- 
roved seamless heel—most comfortable elas- 
ic stocking made, yet costing less thanothers ; 


Silk, $2.25; Silkalize, 81.75; 
em » $1. 










/ 


Anklets or Knee-Caps Best _= Silk, $1,50; 
Silkatine. : $1.25; Line n, $1.00. Made to order. 


Send for Cata. containing measurement blank. 
FRANK W. GORSE, Highiandville, Mass 











Yy Ladies are delighted 
Garuis og of 
sorted patterns, 
15c. cuffs, also for doilies. ndkerchief cor- 
ners, ote. Four make a dainty handkerchief. Bre poet 
paid.15¢c. New York Mail Order Store, 396-398 B 
terne and Stereopticons—how to 
PACE -— them—how much they eoss 
—how men with small capital can 
BOOK 
McALLISTER Ufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
LEARN WATCHMARING. 

It is clean, honorable and profitable, one not over- 
| We teach also Engraving, Jewelry a ime and 
| expenses reasonable. /ilustrated Catalogue Free 
Horological Dept. A, Bradley Polytechnic Jnst. Peoria, lil. 

letters with ‘00, 01,’ 
one or two colors, tection sitwer 2 tse, 
each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 
pinsor badges made four any class or 
ociety at reasonable prices; send design and class colors fores- 
Sani. Catalog free. Address BASTAIN BROS., R wx 

Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions 

secured. Expenses low. Particulars free. 

GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 


y Duches 
attached 1 immediately. for revers and | 
260 _ that tells all about Magic Lan- F F 
make money with them. Sent free. R E 
done. Our graduates never fail to find ositions. 
CLASS PINS:: 
each ; $1.00 a doz. am Soa designs in 
TELEGRAPH Y 
Brass Band 














Instruments, Drums, Unif: 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 


formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 
46 Acame &t.,. OHICAGO. 


_TELECGRAPHY 


ught therouahls. © Total Com. Tate J gy hy and 
months 











ewriti ting) . id room, 
one-half; great is demand for T operators ; GN 
ized 1874. Cata. free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 





HOLDS 60 EGGS, 












Freight pre raid, 30 days’ trial, $7, 50 

‘he eye Jr.,— Other sizes, 
like terme. Catalog free; or send 
10 cents and get catalog and a lead- 





ing poultry paper for one year, too. 
Hawkeye Incb. Go., Dept. Y, Newton, la. 

very short of tele- 

raph op »erators. 

here, and when competent we will help to. start you 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 


RAILROADS: snort ee 
) rt clography 
nation. Write for catalogue. School 29 years old. 





Make Big Money otting our new 
aluminum or tinned 1 boards 


HOUSEHOLD NO’ WOR Randolph St. ,Chieago, I1!., 
or New York. Hot a “on — im City, Denver, Seattle. 


COOK BOOK FREE. 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 
TO ALL PURCHASERS. Agents make 25 Per Cent. 
Commission selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


=— and School Pins 


This style, Solid Sterling 
Silver, any two colors Enam- 
el, any letters and figures ell 
to seven for 10 cents; re 1 
worth 60 cents. Any brigh 
bey or girl can take orders fo 

arge number. hen one 
has one the whole school 
wants them. They are worn by 
School, Sunday-school, Tem- 
gecance and ciety ‘Clubs. 
irst order for samples se- 





























cures the agency. Large com- 
mission allowed on orders. Sample pin made to 
order and sent postpeit for 10 cts. silyer or stamps. 
Address, E. W. JONES, 69 Pear! St., Boston, Mass. 


We Help You 


to reach success in the profession you ch 























Fruitand Ornamental, 

Shrubs, Roses, Vines, 

Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 

The best by 6t years test. 

1000 acres, 40 in Hardy Roses. 44 

mhouses in Everblooming Roses and 

Plants. Mail size postpaid, safe arrival guar- 

anteed, larger by freight or express. Try us 

our goods will please you and direct deal will 

save you money. peseapencente solicited, 
Valuable catalogu 


THE STORRS & | HARRISON CO., 


Box 251, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Dixon’s 
Ih American 
ae y _ Graphite 
: » Pencils 


Are an American prod- 
uct that is leading the 
world, 

Their tough, smooth 
leads don’t break or 
ratch when in use 
Made in all styles, 
covering the whole field 
of pencil ise. 


The Grade 
Never Varies. 


Ask for them at your 
dealer's. If not obtain- 
able, mention Youtn’s 
Companion and send 
16 cents for samples 
worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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BiG sth AWAY. 
We will mail you six plants of Corsican, 
biggest strawberry on earth, if you will 
sont us 15Cc. for one new subscription to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
and Home Companion for 
six months. Established twenty 


years ago. | t has 60,000 subscribers who 


Say it’s the best family fruit journal in 
America. Send for free sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We help 
misplaced people to change their work. We enable young 
people to support themse + while learning ra ‘essions. 

250,000 students and graduates in Mechanieal, Civil, E ee- 
trieal Engineering ; Architecture ; Bookkeeping, ete. Write 
for circular mentioning subject which interests you. 

international Correspondence Schools, 
x 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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- The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 
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'2 The Machine for the Dress- 


The Machine for the Home. 
Easy to operate. Attractive in design 
Thoroughly well made and durable 


maker. 

Excellent quality and wide range of 
work. Latest improvements and labor- 
saving devices. Always in order. 


aoa 


How do we sell the New Companion 
» at so low a price? Write us for particu- 
) lars of our system of shipment from the 
» factory to the home. Descriptive Booklet 
and samples of work sent free. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 














What a provoking thing it is! 
lift anything, how it catches you! 
suffer, when you could stop it so easily? 


would stop it almost instantly. 
lumbago, sciatica, neuralgia, lame back, 
toothache, etc. 
Has no objectionable odor. 


Larger bottles 50c. and $1. 





That Stitch in Your Side. 


Every time you sweep or stoop or 
Why put up with such a thing and 
A little 


Sloan’s Liniment 


It is a positive remedy for rheumatism, 
sprains, strains, 
It penetrates so quickly it requires little rubbing in. 
Does not stain the clothing. 


Price, a Quarter. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, 







sore throat, 





MASS. | 








You Can Play It Without Learning. 


The most extraordinary musical instrument 
ever produced; so constructed that it amplifies 
and changes the human voice so wonderfully as 
to make it strange, weird and unnatural bu yond 
all comprehension. It seems impossible for it to 
accomplish so much. It gives you the voeal 
power of ten giants, yet 4 music may be sof. 


tened to the contng of a do Money and music 

making feature for CHU RC H ri HORS and 
other © ouce + Sing into mouthpiece, Zobo 
does the rest. Sent prepaid with our hand- 
somely illustrs ated Zobo Catalogue for 25 Cents. 
Warranted get § as represented, or money cheer- 

fully refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. 
369 Broadway, Dept. 13, 


co., . 
New York. 

















FREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Trustees of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Or CORRESPONDENCE have at their dis- 
poe a limited number of Scholarships 
or instruction by mail in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam, Marine and Locomotive 
Engineering, including a complete course 
in Mechanical Drawing. Tuition is FREE. 
Students must furnish text-books and pay 
postage. Application blank on request. 

American School of Correspondence, 


(Chartered by the Commonweaith of Mass.,) 
BOSTON, MASS., A. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is eh a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of t a panes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite = 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against poyin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








RED NOSE. 


T is generally supposed that the 
most frequent cause of a red 
nose is overindulgence in alco- 
holic beverages, and “rum blos- 


Through this misconception 
much injustice is done to many a 
worthy man and woman, who 
must suffer not only from personal disfigurement, 
but also from injury to his or her reputation. 





The disease is known as rosacea, a congestive | 


affection of the skin. 


It attacks chiefly the nose, | 


but sometimes also the adjacent portions of the | 


face, the forehead and cheeks. 

The redness increases little by little, and at first 
comes and goes irregularly. At this stage it 
appears after exposure to cold, after a hearty 
meal, or after drinking a little more than usual. 

After a while the redness and congestion persist, 
being intensified by the causes just mentioned, 
but not disappearing in the intervals. Soon the 
veins of the nose, or other parts affected, become 
visible as fine, wavy lines running through the 
skin, and later the skin becomes thickened. 

It is greasy, and little pits, which are the mouths 
of the oil-gland ducts, are seen dotted over the 
surface. The surface is roughened and uneven, 
the nose increases in size and becomes shapeless, 
and pimples of varying size appear more or less 
thickly on it. 

All these changes do not occur in every case, 
and the process may stop at any one of them. 
Sometimes a burning is felt, especially during the 
periods of greatest congestion, but as a rule no 
abnormal sensation is complained of. 

The trouble begins usually after the age of thirty 
or thirty-five years, but sometimes earlier, and 
affects women more often than men. The 


When all the lines have been collected each one 
| reads his stanza, and to her delight the hostess 
| finds that the interest of the search, and the 
| constant repetition of a line to see what will fit 

next to it, has often made a boy or girl so familiar 
| with the stanza that it can be recited without a 
glance at the slips. 

at 


SURPRISED. 


A writer in Outing describes a sudden meeting 
between himself and a black bear, a meeting 
which amazed both parties, and frightened at 
least one of them. 


The man was on a deer hunt in the Muskoka 
country, and one morning took a paddle and 
trailed along the lake shore, looking for a canoe 
which he had been told was beached somewhere 
near. Foolishly, he left gun and rifle behind. 

Half a mile from camp a huge boulder blocked 
farther view of the shore, and behind this boulder 
the canoe was supposed to be hidden. 

“T reached it,” says the man, “walked around it 
on a narrow strip of wet sand, and almost ran foul 
of a full-grown black bear. 

“My last forward step was never completed. I 
dug my heels into the sand like a horse refusing a 
jump, while the bear shot back upon his hams; 
and there we stood, staring at each other, each 
quivering in every muscle—two motionless figures 





of amazement. 

‘He was so close that I might have touched him 
with the paddle, but I didn’t. I looked at him, 
and he looked at me. 

“T came to first, and he didn’t attack me. I 
made rather a wide turn round the big boulder— 
in fact, I stepped into the lake a few times in m 
carelessness; but my feet were quite dry when 
reached camp.” 


et 
WILD ANIMALS AND CATNIP. 


A curious investigator and a few sprigs of catnip 
led to an amusing scene at the Zoo in Central 
Park, New York, recently. 

The tigers and the puma scornfully refused to 
notice the herb when it was presented to them by 
the keeper, but the lion, the lionesses and the bi 
leopard were boisterous in their manifestations 0 





som” is one of the most common | 
and cruel names applied to it. 


pleasure. ; 

The lion planted a foot upon it, smelled it, licked 
it, sprawled upon it, and tossed it about in ways 
unbecoming his kin ly dignity. The leopard 
picked it up in her huge paw, took long and 
ecstatic sniffs, and rolled over and over upon it in 
the exuberance of her delight. In her efforts to 
apply it to the upper part of her head, she per- 
formed acrobatic feats of an astonishing kind. 

From his experiment, the investigator was 
satisfied that love of catnip is not confined to the 
domestic branch of the cat family. 


at 


CURIOUS LAMPS. 


A firefly lamp has the charm of novelty. It 
hails from the West Indies and is quite a preten- 
tious affair, being eighteen inches high and built 
in three stories. It is made of wicker and bamboo 


| cages, with little doors. 


In these cages fireflies are imprisoned, and are 
eared for and fed. The lamp is one of a collection 
brought together at the National Museum in 
Washington by Mr. Walter Hough. 

The collection includes lamps of all ages, from 
those of ancient nations to lamps of to-day. There 
are old English lanthorns there that would delight 
the heart of the collector of curios. 

Among the Chinese lamps are those made of 
bamboo and used to light alleyways. They are 
the illuminators that so often lead to conflagra- 
tions. Eskimo lamps, old-fashioned olive oil 
lamps, and Japanese lanterns suspended from 
sticks add to the interest of the collection. 


at 
AGGRAVATING THE OFFENSE. 


The absurdity of many of the common forms of 
speech comes upon us at times with something 
like a shock. 


A man who was woking his way into a crowded 
< a 





causes are some disturbance of the functions of 
the stomach, bowels or liver, due to eating poor 
or too highly seasoned food, the abuse of alcoholic 
beverages, lack of exercise, and so forth. Habit- 
ual exposure to cold winds or to the rays of the 
sun may also produce it. 

Treatment consists in removal of the cause, if 
possible. Great attention should be paid to the 
mode of living; the diet should be regulated, highly 
seasoned and indigestible food, alcohol and strong 
tea being forbidden ; constipation, so often present, 
must be overcome, and all the functions of the 
body should be inquired into and corrected if not 
properly performed. Exercise in the open air is 
necessary, but the face must be protected from 
cold winds and from the sun. 

In mild cases oxide-of-zine ointment, lime-water, 
or a bismuth lotion is often of great benefit. In 
severe cases stronger remedies, or even the use of 
electricity or the knife, may be called for. 


at 


NEW GAME. 


N amusing and more or less instructive game 
A has been devised by a young woman, who 
once a week takes it upon herself to enter- 
tain a company of boys and girls for the afternoon. 
She writes on sheets of paper several stanzas of 
good poetry, leaving a wide space between the 
lines. She then cuts up the sheets, leaving one 
line of poetry on each strip. 

After that she hides the strips in many different 
places in the two rooms in which she is to enter- 
tain her guests, reserving the first line of each 
verse. e 

These reserved strips she distributes among the 
girls and boys, and each one proceeds to hunt for 
the rest of his stanza. 

The hostess usually selects stanzas from differ- 
ent poems, so that the variations in rhythm and 
meter may help her young guests to select the 
lines which belong to them; but sometimes, to 
make the test more difficult, she chooses several 
stanzas from the same poem. 

The number of lines in a stanza is indicated on 
the slips reserved for distribution. 

Sometimes amusing misplacements of lines are 
made, but the hostess is pleased to notice that as 
the weeks go on, her guests are growing more and 
more clever in seizing upon what belongs to them. 








y more haste than was 
necessary trod roughly upon the toes of a woman 
passenger. 

She uttered an exclamation of pain, and he 
stopped long enough to say: 

7 g a thousand pardons, ma’am.” 

“The original offense was bad enough,” she 
replied, “without asking me to issue a thousand 
a for it. I will grant you just one pardon, 
s r ” 





There was a general titter as he sat down, and 
a not step on anybody’s toes when he went 
out. 


et 
TIME’S PRANKS. 


Every one notes that the passage of time seems 
now swift and now slow; but it is not given to 
every one to express his cognizance of this fact in 
Mrs. Herlihy’s bewildering language. 


“Sure, an’ yistherday the hours was dragging 
at me heels as if they’d stones tied to t ‘ 

remarked the good woman as she bent over the 
scrubbing-board, wrestling with Mr. a one 
white shirt; “‘an’ here’s to-day ers galloping 
that fast it’s mesilf can’t even catch the tails av 


m. 

“Yistherday at this toime,” she continued, after 
one fearful glance at the clock in the corner, 
ale ree, at this toime it was nowheres near 
half past tin, an’ to-day it’s all but twilve!” 


at 
WHAT A WOMAN SEES. 


“Did you see a man and a woman driving past 
here in a buggy about an hour ago?” asked a 
detective known to the Chicago Tribune. 


“Yes,” answered Mrs. Blank. 

“Ah,” said the detective, “now we are getting 
on the right track! What kind of a horse was it? 

“They were driving so fast I didn’t notice that,” 
replied Mrs. Blank. “But the woman had on a 
Scotch mohair and wool jacket of turquoise blue, 
last year’s style, with stitched seams, a white 
piqué skirt with deep circular flounce, a satin 
straw hat, tilted and rather flat, trimmed with 
hydrangeas and loops of pale blue surah, and her 
hair was done up pompadour. That’s all I had 
time to see.” 


at 


“IT was funny to hear that man talk at the 
political meeting,” remarked Johnny. “He said 
between you and me,’ all right enough, and then 
he corrected himself and said ‘between you and 


“You mean he incorrected himself,” said Tommy, 
severely. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Your smile is made much more pleasing if it be- 
trays a row of pearly teeth that Rudbifoam has cleansed. 
All druggists ; 25 cents. (Ade. 
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YOU NEED 
AN APERIENT 


Abbey’s Salt, taken lar- 
ly, will keep you in the it of 
health and free of Constipation 
with its attendant ills. Don’t 
stop to think about it. Try a 
sample bottle now. 

Dr. JAMES T. BURDICK, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., states : ‘‘I am free to 
say that I like the effect of 
Abbey’s Salt so well that I pre- 
scribeit now altogether instead 
of citrate of magnesia, Seidlitz 
powders, etc.” 

All Druggists. 25c., 50c. and $1. 


7ake Abbeys 




















straight or circular rows of Pansies 
ou know that the effect is charming Did: yay 206 
8 ' ou 
tPansiveand Sweet ‘marvels in beauty 
and true to color? If not, you Bave not Se best. 
sa rwe w ma’ © 30c. 
1 Puts. Giant Pansies and out Peas as follows. 


Giant—S White|Sweet 
rene snow Pea—Navy 
oo 
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Black 
Got'a Yellow 
Drange Piak. 


Scartet. 
One Packet of each, THE MAYFLOWER ne until 
~ idovoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts 
on plates),and eon pr coy = all for — 
r r) -—New Cen - 
tion—Greatest k of Flower and V le 
Bul Plants and New Fruits, ib tg il 
tions, 12 colored plates, will be mailed to any who 
anticipate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 











Reduced Prices on 


Suits *, Cloaks 


as will be the 

last announce- 

ment of our 
eneral Reduction 
ale to make room 
for new Spring stock 
for the 1200 pieces o' 
— and cloakings 
included when we 
began this Sale are 
disappearing rapidly. 
As soon as the new 
Spring line is ready, 
this Sale will end, 
so act quickly if you 
wish to take advan- 


“pe it. 
its, Cloaks and 
Skirts made to or- 
der at one-third less 
regular prices 
—perfect in fashion, 
shape and workman- 
ship. Nearly all of 
our styles and mate- 
rials share in the 
reduction. These 
offerings and others: 
Tailor-Made Suits, rs gh 
lined throughout; , — 
former price, $10; reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits 
reduced to $10 ; $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts ; former price, $6.50; 
reduced to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout; former price, 
$7 ; reduced to $4.67. $9 Jackets reduced to 
$6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
ee ae. former price, $7; reduced to 
.67. Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Long Jackets, Newmarkets, Etc. 
Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List sent free 
at once upon request. If any garment ordered there- 
from should not please you, send it back. We will 
refund your money. Be sure to say that you wish 
the Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready Febru- 
ary 7th. Write now and we will mail you a copy, 
with a full line of new Spring samples, as soon as it 
is issued. Be sure +7 say that you wish the new 


Spring C gue an Pp 


The National Cloak Co., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJC 
JOLIN, PIANO & ORGAN 
it without notes, by FIGURE 

MUSIC. We ship first instrument to each 


locality atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, simply 
to advertise our 


's & establish a trade. 
Illustrated C: & 100 sent Free 
E. Cc. aeee Manufacturer, 
1646 Masonic mple, CHICAGO, 


eee 














PILLSBURY 


A 


flour. 


best, it is im 
substitutes. 





Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., - 





The Largest Flour Mill in the World. 


More of Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made and sold than of any other brand of 
Thirty thousand barrels of flour can be made in its five mills daily. 
The demand is so great, not because Pillsbury’s Best Flour costs less per 
barrel than any other flour, for it costs more, but because people know that a 
barrel will make more and better bread than will a barrel of other flour. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


requires big mills to make it and more than eight million barrels a year to hold 
it, because most flour consumers know about it. 
daily and the old remain. The best and most economical product always leads. 


New consumers are added 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being the 
itated, and consumers are warned not to accept 
“Flour,” an illustrated a descriptive of mili- 
ing by the most approved methods, will 


e sent on request, free. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“TAPS”? AT NIGHTFALL. 


‘Hark, Manuel !’’ 

(wo pairs of brown bands were lifted from 
tl brown earth, and two brown ttle faces 
wre turned toward the street. 

‘Do you hear them? The soldiers are 
ro ning?” There was alarm in the voice now, 
i the girl was ready to run. From far away 
c::nea faint drum-roll and the sound of marching 


t. 
“You need not be afraid, Nita. It is not the 
»anish soldiers. The Americanos do not hurt 
children. 
as if speaking to a listener, “there is so much to 
forget !”’ He stood erect as he spoke, with dig- 
nity, although clothed in the rags of a Cuban 
peasant. He seemed years older than the dark- 


eyed twin sister by his side, who gathered from | 


his resolute face and bearing the courage that 
months of suffering and sorrow had driven from 
her childish heart. 
Manuel spoke again. 
way, Nita! 
corner. I like the horses—and sometimes there 
is money. Theyare rich, these Americanos, and 
once in a while they drop their pennies on 
purpose for us. Hurry, or we shall miss them !’’ 


“They are coming this 


They went forward, for Nita was accustomed | 


to follow the stronger will of her faithful comrade 
and brother, but her feet moved slowly. 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! The marching column 
was drawing steadily nearer, but the music had 
a strange sound, and again Nita shrank back 
and her cheeks grew white. The slow, deep 
notes of the funeral dirge sounded like a wail. 


. IS IT MONEY? ”’ 


It was so different from the inspiring sound heard 
from the camps and on the parade-ground that it 
was small wonder the child was frightened. 
‘“*What is it, Manuel?” she cried. ‘‘Oh, where 
are they going? And see the flags—they are 
in black. Oh, it is dreadful! Do come away!’’ 
“No, no, Nita, I forgot! I know now! 








Poor little sister,’’ continued the boy, | 


We can see them if we go to the 


Seijior | 


Escalza said last night that it was All Soul’s | 


day of the Americanos. They go to the graves— 
and see—there are carriages with them, and 
beautiful sefioritas and flowers! 
harm us. Come, let us go nearer.” And so 
they went forward until close to the roadside, 
and under the eyes of the two mounted officers 
who led the procession. 


“See those youngsters ahead there? I declare, 


They will not | 


| the sefior’s charm. 


THE YOUTH’S 


1 am quite sure he meant to | 
give us the money, and it would be much wrong 
if we did not give him back his charm.”’ 

Up the long hill in the dust of the marching 
column followed the children until they came to 
the graves of American soldiers in that foreign 
land. A little hillock made it possible to look 
upon a scene as new to them as to the brown-clad 
troops who were keeping their first Memorial 


day in Cuba. Again came the slow, steady drum- 


beat, with the long, wailing cry of the fifes. 
Earnest words were spoken that the children 
could not understand, but when the soldiers 
bared their heads and the sefioritas in the car- 
riages hid their faces in the flowers with which 
their laps were filled, it seemed as if the priest 
passed by, and Manuel and Nita made the sign 
of the cross. 


Men from the waiting ranks took the flowers | 


and laid them tenderly, reverently on the grassy 


mounds, over which tiny star flags were waving; | 
and then, while Nita clung still closer to her 


brother, the buglers sounded “‘taps’’ above the 
soldiers’ graves. 

That same afternoon, at the hour when the 
American officers were accustomed to assemble 


| at the café where Toni, a cousin of the children, 


Manuel and Nita pre- 
“QO 
We 


is employed as waiter, 
sented themselves for admittance with: 
Toni, you will let us in just for a minute? 
must speak to the sefior!’’ 

“Which sejor is it?”’ asked Toni. 

“The kind sefior with the yellow bars on his 
shoulders. Look here!”” and the boy opened 


his hand that Toni might see for himself how | 
He | 
threw it to me by mistake, and now I must give | 


desperate was the need. “It is a charm. 


it back. Oh, please let us in!”’ 

“Come in, then,’”’ answered the young Cuban, 
after a moment’s hesitation. ‘“‘Do you see him 
anywhere?” 

“Yes, there—by the window. He is talking. 
Come, Nita,’’ and taking his sister by the hand, 
the lad hastened to the side of the young 
lieutenant. The group of men saw the children 
approach, but something in the eager look of the 


boy’s eyes checked the jest that was on their lips. | 
“Some of your friends, Freiling?’’ asked a | 


comrade in an undertone; but the lieutenant, 
unheeding, turned toward the children. The 
look of inquiry in the kind gray eyes gave 
Manuel courage, and he said quickly, holding 
out the cross as he spoke: 

“Tt was over by the graves, sefior. You threw 
it for us, but we knew it was a mistake, and so 
I have brought it back.”’ 

“My cross! Oh, I was wondering what had 
become of it! It must have caught in my sleeve- 
button. See here, boys!’ and Lieutenant Freil- 
ing turned to his friends... “It is my little girl’s 
cross — the cross of The King’s Daughters. 
She gave it to me with her last kiss the morning 
we came away. I wouldn’t have lost it for — 
What made you bring it back ?”’ 

Manuel was startled, and Nita gave the answer. 

“He thought it was a charm, sefior. He said } 
we must not keep it—it would not be good to 
keep it. 
sefior.”” 

* And what is that which you have, little one?” 
asked the lieutenant. 

Nita held a faded rose tightly clasped in one 
small brown hand. 

“I found it, sefior, in the road. I thought 
the sefiors and the beautiful sefioritas had so 
many they would not want this.” 

“‘And what were you going to do with it, my 
child ?”’ 

But Nita hesitated. 


“Tell the sefior, Nita,” said Manuel. “He 
will not harm you.”’ 
“You tell him,’”’ whispered Nita. “It was 


for—like the Americanos, you know—for our 
father.’’ . 

Manuel straightened to his full height uncon- 
sciously, as he caught the low tones. Something 
of the spirit that had made the father of the 
children a rebel against Spanish tyranny was in 


| the boy’s bearing and tone as he spoke: 


it makes a fellow homesick for his own, doesn’t | 


it?” said one. 

‘* Homesick ! 
Lieutenant Freiling. 
deal to see one small boy and a small girl about 
the size of those little beggars.”’ 

“Well, it might be worse,’ responded his 
companion. “We may be thankful our boys 
and girls are not bringing flowers for us to-day.” 
“True! Here goes for the sake of the kids at 
me,”’ and the lieutenant, reining in his horse, 
trust his right hand into his breast-pocket. As 
| + drew it forth with a coin between the fingers, 
t.e buttons of his sleeve caught in the little 
tinket, which had been fastened just above his 
heart by a clasp that must have been not quite 
«.osed that day. Impulsively he tossed the coin 
t. the roadside at the feet of the children, and 

urred his horse forward. 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Nita, as the boy 
‘ oped to pick up the treasure. Manuel shook 
lis head and turned toward her with a puzzled 
lok. A tiny silver cross lay, with the coin, in 
ls brown hand. 

‘Is it money?’’ queried the child, anxiously. 

Vill it buy us bread?” 

‘One of it is money,”’ answered Manuel, slowly. 

think the other is a charm that the sefior 
threw to us by mistake. 


I should say so!” answered | 
“T know I’d give a good | 


“She wishes me to tell you, sefiors. Our 
father was a sdéldier, too, and they shot him—the 
Spaniards. And now Nita would place the 
flower where he lies, as the Americanos do for 


| their brave di 


We must find him, | 
‘ta, for it would bring ill luck to us to keep | 





They were stalwart men and soldiers, simple, 
impulsive, kindly, and the children touched their 
hearts; but no one could have guessed it except 
by their gruff throat-clearings. 

“Where sleeps the good father?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Freiling. “Will you show us? We will 
give you more flowers.”’ 

“It is far out in a field of cane, where many 
battles were before ever the brave Americanos 
came to help us,’”’ said Manuel. “And over my 
father’s grave there is no stone. But we know 
it. And it is in the midst of the graves of many | 
Cubans who died for Cuba’s freedom.” | 

“Boys,” said the lieutenant, taking Nita’s 
hand in his own, “let us go and see that field.” 

So it chanced that near nightfall on that 
Decoration day, the flag of the star, with many 
beautiful flowers, lay above the grave of the 
father of those little ones, and an American 
bugler sounding “taps’’ turned to all the points 
of the compass, as if in symbol that the strong 
notes of sympathy and remembrance were blown 
for all the valiant native men who had battled | 
for generations against foreign oppression. 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 





Manuel said we must hurry with it, | 


Ill. 


JON-A Quy 


(Formerly Hale's Compound Quinine.) 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Cures dandruff. Stops hair falling 


COMPANION. 
{ng School. STAMMERERS' 


W 2atghes Kodaks, etc., with New En 
Colors. Circ. free. Park Paint Works, Pro 


Ladies and young people to 

WAN | ED investigate our ten-dollar 

* orders of Toilet Articles, 

with which we give, Free, handsome Chairs, Couches, 

Desks, Silver Sets. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

SHUMWAY COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
“Oh! how my head aches!” 


NERVEASE {itis aay kied of 


Institute and Train- 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 


Ww aser 
dence, R 











out. Restores 


3 HEADACHE in a ‘iseased scalp to healthy condition. Makes hair grow 
few minutes. There i 6 02. Bottle, 50 cents. Do not accept substi- 
nothing “just as good” as V . tutes. Ask at drug and departme ut stores and insist 
25 cts. ‘trial 1 Size 10 cts. All dealers or 08 TON-A-QUIN, Sample sent FRE 
by mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. | 744 4. Rk. HALE COMPANY, Hak TFORD, CONN. 








MY SITUATION 


WITH Ivers & POND PIANO Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 


H. Bosworth,Somerville, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
SATIS- from Asthma one of our Patent Atomizers 
test you can buy the outfit if you wish 

= | 
Blizzard Proof 

Jacket and lining woven to- 

PARKER’S 
letter-carriers, drivers and all 
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Bt 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 

and enough AZ-MA-SYDE to prove it will 

FIED immediately relieve and finally cure the 

NO PAY you don’t want it return it to us at our 
s expense. For full particulars address, 

Wool fleece inside. Close woven 

outside. Wears like iron, warm 

gether. Snap fasteners, riv- 

eted pockets. Wear with or 

“ARCTIC” Trade-Mark Registered 


UNLESS: We will send, absolutely free, all express 
charges prepaid by us, to any one suffering 
most stubborn case. After a thorough 
Asthma Remedy & Mfg. Co., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
and comfortable as an old coat. 

without an overcoat. 
sportsmen, policemen, 


f There’s Dellars s 
IN EGGS 


who face the cold. Ask your own During the Winter Season. 


dealer for it. os o post-paid, on 
receipt of 
JOHN H. PARKE R, 
Dept. A, 103 Bedford Street, Boston. 


To keep your hens in good con- 
dition so that they will lay well 
there's no better plan than that 
of mixing a small quantity of 
Sheridan's Condition Powder in 
their food every day. Thousands 
have adopted this plan with 
splendid success. Why don't you 
try it? 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed 
Dealers, or by mail. 2c. a package, 
5 for $1; large 21b. can, $1.20; 6 
cans, $5.00. Express paid. 
1. S. Johnson & Co, 23 Custom House St., 

Boston. 
Sample of the best Poult 


ry of 
aper sent FREE, th 
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bril- | 


—y ure, you 

iant polish with p< 
NO RUBBING. 
All dealers, 10c., or by mail. 


QUEEN MFG. CO., 
Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








Stove 
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mending Souvenirs of 

cracks ‘ 

and holes The Companion’s 

in the : Photographic 

fire-box : Exhibition 

lining ol are now ready, and may be had by 
your 4 sending a stamp to the Photographic 

* ° ° . 2 BY A : - 
stove. It is a combination of powdered i wg og — en 


fire-clays and plumbago. Mix with|é 
water and use like mortar or cement. 
Any one can use it. Keep a box on hand, it’s 
cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers, and at hardware 
and general stores. Write us if you can’t get it. 7 
Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 2 

life of the stove depends upon it. ; Perry Mason Company, Boston. 
Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Comm. ( Jenunenancnatatut wRutahat oa Rahat chal Rae 


2 @ 
These Souvenirs 


contain six half-tone reproductions of 
the Prize Pictures and list of those re- 
ceiving prizes and honorable mention. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


To make money; a fine chance to get a prize. 
To introduce our famous KLEANO Silver Polish 
into every household, we offer every boy or 

girl who will sell it for us a liberal profit on 

every bottle sold, and, in addition to 

this cash payment, we offer to every 
one selling respectively 25, 50, or 100 


bottles, three valuable prizes, a Wal- 
tham Watch, a fine Sled, and Stevens 
Arms Co.’s“Crackshot” 22 Caliber Rifle. 


This is the 
Waltham Open- 
face Bovs’ Watch 

& we give away. A 

se 2 perfect time- 

a jece. Seven 
ete Sete. Gold filled 
case warranted 
for twenty years. 


We furnish samples. We pay the 

money. We give the prizes. You do 

the hustling. Any bright boy or girl can 

easily make from $4.00 to $6.00 per week 

by devoting a little time to Kleano after school 

hours, and get a sled, gun, or watch in addition. A 

postal card will bring you full particulars, No 

postage stamps or cash or outlay of any sort required. 
Write at once to Polish Department, 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 


ATLANTIC AVE., 100 WILLIAM _— * 9 MILWAUKEE AVE., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO. 











THE YOUTH'S 






"TWILL CURE 
YOUR. = / 
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— 50c., 
§$ 1 per Bottle. 






Greene’s 
Warranted 
Syrup of Tar. 












HIS famous Cough Remedy is 
sold by nearly every Druggist in 
New England. With each of 
these Druggists that sell Greene’s 
Warranted Syrup of Tar we have a 
written agreement that they 


Refund the 
Purchase Money 


if it Fails to Cure. 


You therefore have everything to gain, 
with nothing to lose. Be sure that you 
get the name correct — 


GREENE’S WARRANTED 
SYRUP OF TAR. 






















NO CURE, NO PAY! 
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Ball Bearings. 


LATEST SET 
ATTACHMENTS. 


WARRANTED for TEN YEARS. 
BG 


MAKE REFER to the New Companion Sewing 
Machine, with its Polished Quartered Oak 
Tables, Twin Spool Holder, Ball Bearings, 





1 Double Feed, Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Thread Cutter and Latest Set Attachments. 

In buying a New 
Companion Sewing 
Machine you get a 
high-grade, up-to- 
date Machine, built by 
one of the largest and 
most reliable manufac- 
turers in the country, 
and fully warranted by 
the makers and by 










The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

The invention 
of the Ball Bearings reduces the friction of the 
running parts and is an additional guarantee that 
the New Companion is an up-to-date Machine. 
No more durable or more satisfactory Sewing 
Machine can be had at any price. 

There may be those who can hardly credit the 
fact that the New Companion at $19.00 is of the 
same standard of excellence as a $45.00 machine. 

If you have any question of the comparative 
values drop us a postal. We will mail you several 


‘hundred extracts from letters received by us from 


the users of the New Companion, and then you can 
decide intelligently. 





Warranted for Ten Years. We offer Three Styles. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers . . $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head, $23.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver any style FREE at any freight 
office in New England, and also guarantee safe delivery. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
Perry Mason Company, Boston. 
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